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WASHINGTON Sj FLASHES 
Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH PERSONNEL 


New report: In middle of last year Research and Develop— 
ment Board, Department of Defense, made survey of personnel in 
industrial research and development. Branch of Occupational 
Studies, Bureau of Labor Statistics, has prepared report of 
this study. 

Heavy cost: National outlay for scientific research and 
development totaled more than 3.5 billion dollars in 1952. This 
was four times yearly expenditure at beginning of World War II. 
Two-thirds of this tremendous sum was for work done in labs and 
other facilities owned or operated by private industry. Almost 
one-fourth was for research and development carried out by 
Uncle Sam in his own labs, and remainder was for work done by 
colleges and universities. Close to half of research done by 
private industry was paid for by Federal Government—almost all 
of it by Department of Defense and Atomic Energy Commission. 

Number of engineers and scientists: Almost 2,000 concerns 
participating in this survey, employed almost 94,000 research 
engineers and scientists. More than half were working for com- 
panies in three industry groups—electrical machinery, aircraft. 
and chemicals. Here is partial industry distribution of per- 
sonnel: Aircraft and parts, 20,166; electrical machinery, 
17,243; chemicals and allied products, 13,181; professional, 
scientific, and controlling instruments, 5,694; machinery (ex- 
cept electrical), 5,333; petroleum refining, 4,955; commercial 
consulting services, 3,391; non-profit research agencies, 2,518; 
fabricated metal products, 2,491; primary metal industries, 
1,703; food and kindred products, 1,357; stone, clay, and glass 
products, 1,210. One per cent of companies in this study hired 
more than a third of the personnel. 

Supporting personnel: Professional engineers and scientists 
are assisted by draftsmen, engineering aides, other technicians, 
and highly skilled craftsmen. They also rely upon clerical, 
administrative, and maintenance personnel. Companies in this 
study employed about 140,000 supporting workers, or average of 
1.5 supporting worker for every 1 professional engineer and 


scientist 

















Personnel turnover: Number of research engineers and scien- 
tists who left reporting companies during 1951 averaged 16.4 per 
100 employed at end of year. Among industries turnover ranged 
from 8.8 in petroleum refining to 28.0 in non-profit research 
agencies. Call-ups for military service caused less than a fifth 
of all separations. 





LABOR MOBILITY 


Pioneering report: Scripps Foundation for Research in 
Population Problems (Miami University, Oxford, Ohio) has published 
valuable report on labor mobility. Data are based on social 
security records of Federal Government. Covered employees of 
Michigan and Ohio in 1947 were guinea pigs. Total mobility, as 
defined for this study, consists of (1) change of county of em- 
ployment (migration), (2) change of industry of employment, and 
(3) change of employer. 

Volume of mobility: During 1947 one-third of all covered 
workers were mobile in one of these three ways. Movement between 
counties constituted one-half of total mobility. An amazingly 
high percentage of worker mobility involved change of industry 
as well as change of employer. Only 15 per cent remained within 
same industry. Of those workers who moved to another county, 
more than 90 per cent also switched employers and industry. 
Workers in non-metropolitan areas were more migratory but less 
locally industry-mobile and less employer-mobile than workers in 
metropolitan areas. 

In relation to sex: Male workers were about 25 per cent 
more mobile than female workers. This difference was due entirely 
to greater tendency of males to migrate, for males and females 
appeared to be about equally industry-—mobile and employer-mobile 
in local areas. 

In relation to race: Negro workers were about 21 per cent 
more mobile than non-Negro workers. This was due entirely to the 
higher mobility of Negro males. Female Negro workers were slightly 
less mobile than female non-Negroes because of a lesser tendency 
to migrate. Male Negro workers were more migratory, more in- 
dustry-mobile, and more employer-mobile than female Negroes and 
non—Negroes of both sexes. 

In relation to age: Total mobility was highest at ages 
under 25 years. Beyond this age mobility declined rapidly and 
steadily with increasing age. This was true of both males and 
females in both metropolitan and non-metropolitan areas. As a 
whole, workers 60 years of age or older were only about one-third 
as mobile as those in their early twenties. Of the three types 
of labor mobility, industry-mobility within same county varied 
more between youth and old age than did other two types. Migra- 
tion was also greatly affected by age. But employer-mobility 
appeared to be comparatively constant with age. 




















VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
for the mentally retarded 





HOSE OF US WHO are concerned with the 
T vocational rehabilitation of the mentally 
and physically handicapped know well the 
resistance of employers in accepting disabled 
workers who are well prepared for suitable 
jobs. We also know the adverse attitudes 
of society, and even the lack of confidence 
shown by the handicapped themselves who 
unwittingly imbibe the negative atmos- 
phere. Unfortunately, we also see the same 
philosophy of negation in the ranks of pro- 
fessional people—counselors, physicians, 
psychologists, social workers, educators, 
lawyers, and others—who advise parents and 
the handicapped that a life of productive- 
ness and social contribution is not possible 
and that the handicapped should be sent 
to the sidelines. 

One of the biggest barriers to more effec- 
tive rehabilitation is the conglomeration ot 
falsehoods, half truths, prejudices, and fears 
which grips the social atmosphere. It is 
our own creation and a sort of self-imposed 
prison of thought and action. Like all 
psychological barriers, it is one which must 
be broken by society itself. In this re-edu- 
cational process, counselors should play a 
prominent role in implanting a philosophy 
of positive action for the handicapped. 

Of course, not all people are shackled by 
varying feelings of hopelessness for the dis- 
abled. Considerable strides have been 
made, particularly during the last ten years, 
in rehabilitating the disabled to a life of 
productiveness. The number of enlight- 
ened employers is constantly increasing as 
they have learned that well-prepared and 
trained handicapped persons perform credit- 
ably on jobs for which they are suited. 

SacvaTore G. DiMicnae. is. Consultant, Psycho- 


logical Services, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 
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Professional people are learning of the 
techniques of restoration and are becoming 
more “team-minded” in their approach. 
The physician cannot regard his job com- 
pleted when his client leaves his office or 
hospital, nor can the psychologist make his 
examinations and call for the next case, nor 
can the educator graduate his student and 
lose sight of him, nor can the counselor 
solve the problems of the client by referral 
to the social worker for public assistance. 
All must work together until the handi- 
capped person is restored to his fullest de- 
gree of personal, social, and vocational pro- 
ductiveness. 

For the mentally retarded, the same kinds 
of problems and doubts are present. The 
parents experience a hard emotional blow 
in finding that their child is unusually slow 
in learning and general development. 
Many recommendations are made to them 
with a frequent experience of confusion, 
mixed up with alternating periods of hope 
and despair. The result is that many chil- 
dren with potentialities for a life of limited 
but positive contribution are hampered by 
parental doubts. When the mentally re- 
tarded adolescent and adult come to the vo- 
cational rehabilitation counselor, some par- 
ents are afraid to train their children in a 
life of greater independence. Unquestion- 
ably, significant progress is being made in 
getting many mentally retarded persons into 
jobs, persons who formerly were not re- 
garded as employable. To accomplish this 
goal we need to establish more effective pro- 
fessional services with increasing emphasis 
on special education for children, occupa- 
tional training for adolescents and adults, 
and progressive counseling which is really 
a process rather than a one-time contact. 

The rehabilitation of the mentally re- 
tarded is not something which has happened 
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only within the last ten years. Well-versed 
and enterprising professional workers in the 
field have been aware of the possibilities of 
rehabilitation for a considerable time. It 
must be admitted, however, that there was 
a time, not long ago, that even the authori- 
ties in the field of mental deficiency re- 
garded rehabilitation as hopeless. The ven- 
erable pioneer, Dr. Fernald, admitted in 
1919 that he too had regarded the rehabili- 
tation program as an impossibility for this 
group, and that he had changed his mind 
in the face of the evidence. 

Many subsequent studies have demon- 
strated that a surprising number of the men- 
tally retarded are employed in unskilled 
and semi-skilled jobs. For a full documen- 
tation reference may be made to the book 
on Vocational Rehabilitation of the Men- 
tally Retarded, particularly Chapter 6 writ- 
ten by Anna Engle on “Employment of the 
Mentally Retarded.”' Probably one of the 
important factors which has kept profes- 
sional people from realizing the potentiali- 
ties of the mentally retarded is the wide- 
spread use of an IQ of 70 as a dividing line 
for the so-called feeble-minded. But spe- 
cialists know that the greater majority of 
persons with IQ’s below 70 have potentiali- 
ties to become satisfactorily employed if they 
are properly trained and given a variety of 
professional assistance, including counsel- 
ing. 


Program of Vocational Rehabilitation 


One of the relatively new organized pro- 
grams working in behalf of the mentally re- 
tarded is the State-Federal program of voca- 


2 Salvatore G. DiMichael (Ed.), Vocational Re- 
habilitation of the Mentally Retarded. Reprinted 
in American Journal of Mental Deficiency, LVI 

October, 1952), 169-337. 
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tional rehabilitation. This program has 
been in existence since 1920 and served the 
physically handicapped until major amend- 
ments to the Federal legislation were 
adopted in 1943. One major amendment 
was the inclusion of the mentally handi- 
capped, that is, the emotionally disabled 
and the mentally retarded. Varied serv- 
ices now are offered under the program to 
the mentally retarded. 

This phase of the program is relatively 
new and services to the mentally handi- 
capped have not as yet been established on 
a thorough basis in the program. In 1949 
the Federal Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion realized that one of the most serious 
blocks was the lack of knowledge about the 
problems and rehabilitation procedures for 
the mentally retarded. As a result, the 
Othce sought the cooperation of the Ameri 
can Association on Mental Deficiency and 
produced the book on Vocational Rehabili- 
tation of the Mentally Retarded. Subse- 
quently, State rehabilitation agencies have 
taken a number of steps to train counselors 
and have made profitable use of the book 
as a training device. 

The record of the State-Federal rehabili 
tation program to date, in behalf of the 
mentally retarded, may not be regarded as 
highly impressive but it represents a posi- 
tive beginning. From 1945 to 1951, ap- 
proximately 4,000 mentally retarded persons 
were rehabilitated into employment. The 
number has been steadily increasing with 
each passing year. According to the latest 
figures for any one year, 592 were rehabili- 
tated during 1951. Of these, 94 per cent 
were unemployed when accepted for re- 
habilitation, 37 per cent had never worked, 
81 per cent were depending on their fami- 
lies, and 6 per cent were on relief. The 
average client had only seven years of school- 
ing and was 19 years of age at the time of 
acceptance. Before rehabilitation, the 
group earned approximately $35,900 an- 
nually while after rehabilitation the esti- 





The team approach works, the experts find. 








mated annual earnings were $922,400, that 
is, nearly 26 times the total annual earnings 
before rehabilitation. The jobs after re- 


habilitation were almost entirely on the un- 
skilled or semi-skilled levels but they repre- 
sent a positive contribution to the man- 
power production of the country. 


How Vocational Rehabilitation Works 


Since the earliest that vocational rehabili- 
tation can accept a client is at the age of 
14 or 15, we are tremendously concerned 
about the preparation of the individual in 
childhood and adolescence. The rehabilita- 
tion team cannot, within a short space of 
time, re-make individuals who have been 
neglected or maladjusted during the impor- 
tant formative years. The program recog- 
nizes the vital role of such agencies as the 
medical clinic, special education, residen- 
tial schools, associations for parents, and the 
correlated professional services of physi- 
cians, psychologists, social workers, educa- 
tors, and others. These services must be 
improved and expanded to increase the ef- 
fectiveness of vocational rehabilitation 
wherever it is done. Although this point 
needs to be stressed, it cannot be dwelt upon 
at greater length because this article is con- 
cerned with the adolescent and adult men- 
tally retarded. 

A firm basis for the initiation of a pro- 
gram of rehabilitation for the individual 
is a careful diagnostic, medical, psychologi- 
cal, and social study. From an understand- 
ing of the facts about the individual's prob- 
lems, it is then possible to build a program 
with reasonable assurance of success. For 
each client, a general medical examination 
is obtained and other specialists examina- 
tions as required. A psychological examina- 
tion is made to evaluate the potentialities, 
capacities, and personality. The counselor 
also plays a part in the diagnostic workup 
by obtaining data on the family, com- 
munity, educational, and vocational history. 
Although these facts enable the counselor 
to determine the eligibility of the client, 
their importance is far greater in terms of 
the vocational diagnosis and rehabilitation 
prognosis which are formulated. 

A study completed recently in the Office 
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of Vocational Rehabilitation threw some 
light on the ways in which rehabilitation 
works.*, One of the main findings demon- 
strated the role of vocational and personal 
counseling. It was found that the coun- 
sclors had to spend a considerable amount 
of time in helping clients select realistic job 
objectives and in helping them to solve the 
concrete problems of daily living which 
hampered them from obtaining employ- 
ment. Counseling with the mentally re- 
tarded involves the mutual discussion of 
troublesome personal problems. Since the 
mentally retarded do not have the full 
capacity to plan ahead and to see in full 
perspective the outcomes of their actions, 
the counselor must deal with the problems 
in a concrete and patient manner. 

Another finding in the same study 
showed that considerable time and energy 
had to be spent in interviews with parents. 
The family problems involved such matters 
as over-protection, fear of having the in- 
dividual wavel and work on his own, and 
convincing parents of the realism of the vo- 
cational plan. In a number of instances the 
parents continued to hope that the retarded 
individual would be able to be trained and 
placed on skilled and semi-skilled jobs for 
which his capacities were not suited. On 
the other hand, it was found that many 
families could be relied upon for unusual 
cooperation with the result that rehabilita- 
tion was done much more effectively and 
quickly. 

One of the somewhat unexpected high- 
lights of the study was evidence of the great 
need for occupational training. In the 
sample study, approximately 50 per cent of 
the retarded were provided with vocational 
training. The most frequent type was on- 
the-job training. This probably is due to 
the fact that training resources for retarded 
adults are not established in the community 
under a trained educational staff. Another 
reason for this fairly high number of clients 
who needed occupational training may be 


#5. G. DiMichael and W. B. Terwilliger, Coun- 
selors’ Activities in the Vocational Rehabilitation of 
the Mentally Retarded, Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, Federal Security Agency, Washington 
25, D. C., 1952. 
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that the retarded respond better to an ac- 
tual work situation. ‘Training was also ob- 
tained in the schools, through residential 
institutions, and tutorial arrangements. 

Professional workers in general are not 
aware of the great need for occupational 
training among the mentally retarded. 
Highly intelligent people have been made 
to think that unskilled and semi-skilled jobs 
are routine and require very little training. 
Actually such jobs are as complex and dif- 
ficult to learn for the mentally retarded as 
are skilled jobs for persons of average in- 
telligence. It seems necessary for us to be- 
come much more aware of the need for 
longer, more competent, and patient train- 
ing than is presently conceived among 
workers for the mentally retarded. 

The study also disclosed that a small 
number of clients were not prepared to take 
occupational training until they had been 
given more fundamental preparation. This 
preparation is called personal adjustment 
training, a term which refers to such things 
as teaching the individual to take care of 
his personal needs, to travel alone, to know 
the skills of social inter-action, and to de- 
velop specific habits that are required in 
employment such as promptness, neatness, 
ability to take supervision, to work under 
pressure, and to make sustained efforts to 
produce the assigned work. Unless such 
habits are ingrained in the individual, we 
cannot expect that occupational training 
alone will be sufficient for meeting the de- 
mands of the jobs. 

Another available service under the re- 
habilitation program is medical restoration. 
It has been our experience so far that a fair 
percentage of the mentally retarded require 
medical surgery and treatment for accom- 
panying disabilities. However, even though 
the percentage of clients who receive these 
services are not as high as those receiving 
training, nevertheless, medical restoration 
is essential to the rehabilitation plan when- 
ever it is required. The more we can cor- 
rect, diminish, or cure secondary disabili- 
ties accompanying mental retardation, the 
greater is the individual's chances of becom- 
ing employed. Sometimes the services may 
take the form of major surgery, sometimes 
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psychotherapy, artificial limbs, and train- 
ing in their use, etc.; on the other hand, we 
unfortunately find that some clients have a 
need for glasses or dental work which should 
have been provided many years ago. 

The counselor is always obliged to assist 
the client in seeking employment in a job 
for which he is suited. In some cases this 
assignment may be made more difficult by 
the presence of marginal abilities or mul- 
tiple handicaps. Such a situation requires 
that greater time and energy be devoted to 
the job-seeking phase. One of the factors 
which make vocational rehabilitation work 
is the application of the principle that the 
job and the person must be desirably 
matched. In order to accomplish this, it 
sometimes is necessary to contact many em- 
ployers and to make many job analyses. 

In the minds of the average professional 
person, jobs at the unskilled or semi-skilled 
levels are very few in variety. Since these 
workers are unacquainted with the world 
of work, they are unaware of the tremendous 
varieties and types of jobs in the lower 
levels of the occupational hierarchy. In the 
sample study on the mentally retarded, it 
was found that 97 cases were placed in 69 
different kinds of work. The findings pre- 
sented a wholesome picture. In the first 
place the counselors are not restricting the 
opportunities of the members of this handi- 
capped group to a few routine job channels; 
secondly, the data indicated that the men- 
tally retarded have wide job potentialities 
even though they work in unskilled and 
semi-skilled occupations. 

In a study made in early 1951, Peckham 
demonstrated that one of the serious prob- 
lems confronting the mentally retarded em- 
ployee is the attitudes of his fellow workers.* 
A frequent reason for difficulty on the job 
related to the ridicule and “nagging” to 
which the retarded person was subjected. 
The problems arising from this condition 
were solved in different ways. In some in- 
stances the counselor was able to help the 
client make an effective plan to combat the 


* Ralf A. Peckham, “Problems in Job Adjustment 
of the Mentally Retarded,” American Journal of 


Mental Deficiency, LVI 
453. 


(October, 1951), pp. 448- 





ridicule; in other cases the employer or 
supervisor was able to control the situation 
once it was brought to his attention; and in 
other cases the counselor was able to talk 
with the other employees and to obtain their 
cooperation. 

The placement of the client on the job is 
not a terminal point in rehabilitation but 
another step toward the goal of personal- 
social-economic adjustment. Placement is 
followed by the climax of the rehabilitation 
process, namely, the follow-up. The crucial 
nature of the follow-up in the adjustment 
of the client is well illustrated by Rockower 
and Potts in their chapters of the book on 
Vocational Rehabilitation of the Mentally 
Retarded.‘ In the study previously referred 
to, DiMichael and Terwilliger found that 
the rehabilitation counselors were making 
up to 13 follow-up visits on any one case to 
help the individual acclimate himself to the 
demands of the job. These visits serve 
many purposes: for instance, to give the 
client extra training assistance in learning 


*DiMichael (Ed.), op. cit., Chapters 7 and 8. 


the duties of the job satisfactorily. In some 
instances it was necessary to arrange for 
room and board after working hours and 
to plan for recreational time. 

Vocational rehabilitation does not, and 
cannot, pretend to be a self-contained pro- 
gram. It must work in close cooperation 
with other community agencies as part of a 
total rehabilitation plan directed by the 
community as a whole. No _ counselor 
should lose sight of the need for teamwork, 
not only by professional workers but by all 
the community agencies working in effec- 
tive partnership with the family and the 
client. 

When the facts are widely known from 
studies such as those mentioned in this 
paper, the current social attitude of “hope- 
lessness” will change to “realistic hopeful- 
ness.” And with it will come less prejudice, 
less thoughtless inhumanity, more confi- 
dence for parents, happier and productive 
handicapped citizens, and integrated con- 
structive forces to cope with and diminish 
the difficulties of the physically and men- 
tally handicapped. 


THE CHILD IS THE EXPERIENCE 


The important notion . . . 


filed under D for Dunce or A for Alert and Aggressive. 


is that the child is not a unit number in series to be 


Nor is he a cask to be 


filled arbitrarily with information of someone else's choosing. Nor yet is he a 

fishworm on an academic hook to be cast out into first this pool of activity and 

then that, and be drawn back on the scholastic reel each time with irritated sur- 

prise that he hasn't hooked a fish of experience. The child is the experience. 

The child is himself and nobody and nothing else. He gets out of his activities 

only what he himself is able to add to himself.—Ray Montgomery in January 
Phi Delta Kappan. 


Everyone can be creative to some degree in many ways.—J. P. Guilford in Fall 
Training Analysis and Development. 
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Gains in Self-Understanding through 


Pre-College Clinics 


by THOMAS A. GOODRICH 


T IS GENERALLY recognized that “bridging 
| the gap” between high school and college 
is difhcult for most young people. Since 
the first World War there has been a signifi- 
cant growth in organized effort to find a 
satisfactory solution to this problem, Ori- 
entation activities in one form or another 
comprised the method most often used by 
universities and colleges to help incoming 
freshmen adjust to college life with the 
greatest possible degree of ease and balance. 
Much experimentation has been carried 
out, using different techniques, since the 
seriousness of the problem has been recog- 
nized. 

As a step toward this facilitating of the 
transition of incoming freshmen from high 
school to college, Michigan State College 
in the summer of 1949 inaugurated three 
experimental summer counseling clinics ad- 
ministered through the Counseling Center. 
These clinics were directed primarily to 
those high school graduates who were plan- 
ning to enroll at Michigan State College 
in the fall term of that same year. The 
program for that summer is described in an 
article by Ross W. Matteson [/]. 

These clinics, and the subsequent ones 
since 1949, provide an opportunity for re- 
cent high school graduates to seek the aid 
of professional counselors in a brief but 
intensive attack on some of the educational 
and vocational problems which they face. 
Graduates are brought to the campus for a 
period of orientation, testing, and counsel- 
ing to help them determine their interests 
and aptitudes and to introduce them to 
campus life. They have an excellent oppor- 
tunity to make new friends before college 
starts in the fall. Organized tours of the 
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campus and buildings, question periods, 
observation of dormitory living, introduc- 
tion to college songs and the use of college 
recreation facilities all help acquaint the 
prospective students with Michigan State 
College. Selection of fall term courses and 
much of the work of enrollment is com- 
pleted at the clinics. 

In 1950 the program was expanded to in- 
clude nine, in 1951 ten, and in 1952 eleven 
clinics. Tentative plans for 1953 call for an 
even larger scale of operation. Attendance 
has jumped from 226 in 1949 to 366 in 1950 
to 635 in 1951 and to 1,025 in 1952. 

Announcements of the program are for- 
warded to high school graduates who have 
been accepted by the Basic College. The 
brochure explains all the main details of 
the three-day sessions. The participants 
have an intensive schedule. The first day 
includes registration, meeting with coun- 
selors testing, campus tour, luncheons, and 
evening activities. The evening session fea- 
tures M.S.C. songs, speeches,, movies, and a 
get-together party. The second day is de- 
voted to orientation activities such as medi- 
cal examinations, swimming tests, talks on 
problems one faces in going to college, 
counseling interviews, and special testing. 
The second evening features informal dis- 
cussions on dormitory living, procedures 
for registration, and movies. The third day 
involves speech and hearing tests, meetings 
with school representatives, counseling in- 
terviews, and filling out evaluation ques- 
tionnaires. 





Michigan State College 
bridges the gap between 
high school and college 








In order to determine what results the 
participants were receiving an investigation 
was made of changes evidenced by clients 
while attending a clinic. Following a pilot 
study in the summer of 1950, the author 
made a study of the 1951 clinics. An at- 
tempt was made to measure changes in the 
following areas: 


Self-understanding—knowing one’s as- 
sets and liabilities. 

Decisions on educational-vocational 
goals. 

Orientation information concerning 
college. 


In addition a brief follow-up study was 
made of the clients during their first term 
in school to see how well they had adjusted 
to college. 

A pre-clinic survey blank was given to 
each of the 635 clients during the first morn- 
ing of the respective clinics in which they 
participated. On the third day, following 
the final interview, they were given the final 
questionnaire. This post-clinic survey 
blank included an evaluation sheet for the 
client’s reaction to the entire program. 
From this group, 200 clients for the study 
were selected by random sampling. 

The author wanted to study changes in 
self-understanding on the part of the client 
in relationship to his scores on certain 
psychological tests used in the program. 
These tests were: 


1. A.C.E. Psychological 
1949 edition. 
Cooperative English Test C2: Read- 
ing Comprehension. 

Iowa High School Content Examina- 
tion: Form L. 
4. Kuder Preference Record: Form CM. 


Examination: 


The instrument used for measuring 
changes in self-understanding was a modi- 
fication of the Test of Self-Understanding 
used by Paul L. Dressel and Ross W. Matte- 
son [2] for a research project carried on by 
the Michigan State College Counseling Cen- 
ter in the winter of 1949. The client in- 
dicated on the test how he felt about his 
number and word ability, his capacity for 
college work, his general reading skill, his 
general level of reading, his three highest 
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vocational interest areas, his three lowest 
vocational interest areas, his general under- 
standing and achievement in school courses, 
and his relative knowledge in English, 
mathematics, science, history, and social 
studies before he took the tests of the coun- 
seling battery. Alter the tests had been 
given and the results interpreted by a coun- 
selor, the counselee again received the ques- 
tionnaire which contained the Test of Sellf- 
Understanding. ‘This test was given to the 
client by the clinic coordinator at the end 
of the three-day session. It was scored by 
comparing pre- and post-clinic question- 
naire responses with actual test results. The 
difference between these scores was used to 
measure the increases in self-understanding. 
Some typical examples of items from the re- 
vised Test of Self-Understanding follow: 

Thinking in terms of numbers and think- 
ing in terms of words are important and 
rather different abilities. My own abilities 
in this regard are: 

——(a) about equal 

——(b) considerably stronger in numbers 

——(c) considerably stronger in words 

——(d) unknown to me 


In comparison with other students, my 
capacity for college work is: 
-(a) about average 
-(b) above average 
c) below average 
-(d) unknown to me 


Compared with other students, my read- 
ing skill is: 


—— (a) weakest in vocabulary 
——(b) weakest in speed of reading 
——(c) weakest in comprehension 
—(d) about equal in all three 
——(e) uncertain about my relative strength in 


(a), (b), (©) 


Statistical analysis of changes in self-un- 
derstanding revealed that clinic participants 
evidenced significant gains in five of the 
eight areas measured. These five areas in 
which greater self-understanding was re- 
vealed were: 

1. Their relative quantitative and lin- 

guistic ability as compared with the 
A.C.E. Psychological Examination. 
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Their own evaluation of their capac- 
ity to do college work as compared 
with the A.C.E. Psychological Ex- 
amination. 

Their reading skill as compared with 
the Cooperative English Test C2: 
Reading Comprehension. 

Their relative rank in vocabulary, 
speed of reading, and rate of reading 
as compared with the Cooperative 
English Test C2: Reading Compre- 
hension. 

Their high school achievement as 
measured by the Iowa High School 
Content Examination. 


There was also some gain in self-under- 
standing indicated in the remaining areas 
studied. Although these gains in the re- 
maining areas could not be said to be statis- 
tically significant, the trend in the form of 
gain was consistent. These three areas in 
which some gain in self-understanding was 
revealed were: 


1. Their three highest interested areas 
stated as compared with the Kuder 
Preference. Record. 

Their three lowest interest areas 
stated as compared with the Kuder 
Preference Record. 

Their relative rank stated in English, 
mathematics, science, and social stud- 
ies as compared with the lowa High 
School Content Examination. 


On the pre-test the “high ability” group— 
those people who scored in the eighth, 
ninth, or tenth decile on the A.C.E. Psycho- 
logical Examination—possessed better self- 
understanding of their capacity for aca- 
demic training and their reading skills than 
the “low ability” group—those people who 
scored on the first, second, or third decile 
of the A.C.E. Both groups made statisti- 
cally significant gains while attending the 
clinic. In general, the highest percentage 
of gain was made by the “low ability” group 
but their final self-understanding scores did 
not approach those of the “high ability” 
group. It must be recognized, however, 
that the latter showed much stronger initial 
self-understanding than the former did; 
consequently its chances for additional gain 
would be much smaller. The study also 
revealed that clients were willing to admit 
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weaknesses in reading but were much more 
reluctant to admit weaknesses in regard to 
their capacity for college work. 

The distribution of clinic participants on 
each decile of the A.C.E. Psychological Ex- 
amination, Cooperative English Test C2: 
Reading Comprehension, and the lowa 
High School Content Examination are 
shown in Taste I. 


TABLE 1 


Distribution of Clients on Each Decile of the 

A.C.E. Psychological Examination, Cooperative 

English Test C2: Reading Comprehension and 
the lowa High School Content Examination 





Number of Students in Each Decile 
(Based on General M.S.C. Freshmen Norms) 
A.C. 
Psychological 


Decile lowa 


Rank 


Cooperative 


Reading Content 





10 15 18 13 
9 19 16 22 
17 17 30 
28 20 18 
20 15 19 
15 27 23 
29 20 22 
20 23 Il 
18 19 18 
19 25 24 


Torats 200 200 200 


x? = 13.6 
oat 





P — 0.61™* P= 


x? = 105 
P= o031™* 


A study of the preceding table reveals 
that of the 200 clients used in the sample 
49.5 per cent were above the median score 
for Michigan State College freshmen on the 
A.C.E. Psychological Examination; 43.0 per 
cent were above the median on the Coopera- 
tive English Test C2: Reading Comprehen- 
sion; and 51.0 per cent were above the me- 
dian on the Iowa High School Content Ex- 
amination, Statistical analysis of the re- 
sults showed no evidence to indicate that 
the distribution of scores varied from those 
made by other fall term admission fresh- 
men. It could therefore be assumed that 
these two groups were comparable with re- 
spect to general ability to do college work, 
reading ability, and academic achievement 
as measured by these tests. Comparisons of 
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age, sex, economic status, and high school 
grades gave no evidence of their differing 
essentially in such factors as compared with 
non-clinic participants. Except for motiva- 
tion, which is extremely difficult to measure, 
the people who attended the clinics ap- 
peared to be typical Michigan State College 
freshmen. This is called to the attention 
of the reader so that he will not feel the 
clinic enrollee is radically different from the 
non-clinic Michigan State College first term 
student. 

One of the reasons many clients came to 
the clinic was a desire for vocational help. 
Each applicant indicated a vocational pref- 
erence prior to the clinic unless he was in 
no-preference.!. About 20 per cent of the 
participants changed their choice of col- 
lege major while they were at the clinic. 
About one-half of these changes were from 
a regular college major to no-preference; 
about one-quarter were from one college 
major to another college major, and ap- 
proximately one-quarter changed from no- 
preference to a definite college major. The 
majority of the clients who changed to no- 
preference continued at least one explora- 
tory subject in the field of their original 
choice. This slight increase in the num- 
ber of no-preference students was not quite 
what was anticipated. As already indicated, 
many clients who had come to the clinic 
with a no-preference choice did make a 
definite and satisfactory choice as a result 
of their three-day experience. On the other 
hand, many participants who had indicated 
a definite major found that the clinic ex- 
perience raised doubts in their minds and 
they changed to no-preference. It will be 
interesting to see if these same people make 
fewer vocational changes over a period of 
time than do Michigan State College non- 
clinic freshmen who do not begin to ques- 
tion their college majors until they have 
been on the campus for one, two, or three 
terms. It would be reasonable to assume 
that both the student and the college would 
gain by having vocational doubts realized 

*This category was set up by the Basic College 
to designate students who had no vocational choice 


but who would decide upon a major before enter- 
ing an Upper School. 
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and resolved early since irregular programs 
are usually a source of difficulty. The fact 
that clinic participants do discuss their vo- 
cational future and make changes indicates 
that some self-evaluation and understand- 
ing is taking place. Further information 
regarding no-preference students and coun- 
seling clinics is described in an article by 
Paul L. Dressel [3]. 

Evidence compiled in the research indi- 
cated the counseling clinic people had ob- 
tained much orientation information con- 
cerning college. They had gained knowl- 
edge concerning the services of the Coun- 
seling Center. They were acquainted with 
dormitory living and had acquired con- 
siderable knowledge about student govern- 
ment. They knew Michigan State College 
songs. They knew the general procedure 
for enrollment and registration. They were 
a relaxed group at the end of the three-day 
period. This was in sharp contrast to 
tenseness displayed by many clients the first 
day on the campus. Evidence that they felt 
they had benefitted is shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 
Clients Reaction to Counseling Clinics 





Degree of Satisfaction Frequency Per Cent 





It was extremely helpful 142 71.0 
It helped a great deal 5 26.5 
It was satisfactory . 25 
It helped very little 

It was of no value 


Torat 200 


It is significant to notice that none of the 
clients felt the experience helped very little 
or was of no value. While the competence 
of the participants to pass judgment on this 
matter is questionable, the inclusion ef such 
an item in the questionnaire does give them 
a chance to express their reactions to the 
clinic. Interviews with each of the coun- 
selees gave the impression that this feeling 
of gratification was based on underlying 
emotional satisfaction. 

The General evaluation statements by the 
students were quite uniformly favorable to 
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the clinic program. A few typical examples 
follow: 


I feel the clinic has helped me to the extent 
that I feel almost like a college student already. 
It has put the full picture of college life before 
me along with my abilities to compete in the 
college program. 

I felt the clinics were helpful in getting me 
over the fright of college life. 

I am very satisfied with the clinic and feel you 
couldn't find a better counseling staff. They are 
always friendly which means a lot when you 
don’t know anyone when first coming. Some of 
the things I especially liked were: the wearing 
of name tags, a counselor meeting you at the door 
the irst day, group singing and the wonderful 
way the square dance helped to get everyone ac- 
quainted. 


At the conclusion of the fall term of 1951 
a study was made of mean grade point aver- 
ages. Those freshmen who entered Michi- 
gan State College and had been in a coun- 
seling clinic made mean grade point aver- 
ages comparable with those of fall term 
juniors. Their all coliege fall term mean 
honor point ratio of 2.43 as contrasted with 
2.20 for all Michigan State College freshmen 
gave some evidence that people who had 
come to the campus in the summer made a 
better scholastic average than freshmen who 
had not attended the clinic. 

When a study was made of the 153 fresh- 
men who were placed on probation for the 
first time at the end of the fall quarter, 1951, 
clinic participants had a better record than 
non-clinic participants. The research re- 
vealed 7.8 per cent of the non-clinic first 
term freshmen were on probation as con- 
trasted with 3.1 per cent of the people who 
had attended the three-day session. Of the 
nine people on strict probation, none had 
been an enrollee in the counseling clinic. 

The above factors, all highly favorable 
to the clinic program, may be due in part 
to the fact that participants had greater 
understanding concerning the scholastic re- 
quirements of the college than did non- 
clinic participants. 

Michigan State College has Reading, 
Speech, Hearing, and Arithmetic Improve- 
ment Services for students who have defi- 
ciencies in these areas. Counseling clinic 
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participants had better understanding of 
their functions and used them more than 
non-clinic people. ‘This was especially true 
in the Reading Improvement Service. In 
the fall of 1951 clinic participants repre- 
sented approximately 20 to 25 per cent of 
all new enrollees at Michigan State College, 
yet the research revealed that of the 206 
students enrolled in the Reading Improve- 
ment Services, 106 had been in a counseling 
clinic. This large percentage was due to 
the fact that clients of the previous sum- 
mer’s clinic had become aware of their 
needs and had voluntarily decided to enroll 
during the fall. In general they made better 
grades than poor readers who did not enroll 
for the Reading Improvement Service. 

One interesting feature of the study was 
revealed in the fact that at least three- 
fourths of the clients indicated they had 
attended high schools whica had some types 
of guidance services available. Additional 
investigation gave further evidence that the 
majority of the participants had relatively 
satisfactory counseling experiences in high 
school. It tentatively leads one to the con- 
clusion that counseling encourages people 
to want more counseling and also raises the 
question of how one can reach the high 
school graduate who does not know about 
the values that can be obtained through 
guidance services. 

Two other general observations can be 
made at this time. First, the number of 
guidance services varied with the size of the 
high school. Over 95 per cent of the schools 
with enrollments of 300 or over had one or 
more guidance services. In contrast, out of 
18 schools studied, with enrollments under 
125, six or one-third of the schools were 
without any guidance services. 


Conclusions 
The results of the program are advan- 
tageous to the student. From the clinic the 
student can: 
Make an analysis of his ability level. 
Secure assistance in determining ap 
titude for college. 
Receive help in planning his educa- 
tional program. 
Consider suitable vocations and meth- 
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ods of obtaining vocational training. 
Participate in a program of orienta- 
tion planned for prospective students. 
Acquire beneficial insight into special 
deficiencies or special aptitudes that 
might affect his academic or voca- 
tional goals. 

Eliminate some of the inevitable con- 
fusions and frustrations of freshmen 
week which prevail at most educa- 
tional institutions. 


There are certain advantages of the 
clinic program to the college. They may 
be summarized as follows: 


The program creates good public re- 
lations with high schools in the sur- 
rounding areas. 

It enables the college staffs to benefit 
from associations with visiting coun- 
selors from local high schools and 
near-by colleges who are brought in 
during the summer to assist with the 
clinics. 

It provides an excellent opportunity 
for counselor training and gives grad- 
uate students much practical experi- 
ence. 

Counselors and other college officials 
have an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with prospective students 
before the rush of orientation activi- 
ties. 

The testing program, which includes 
several examinations required of stu- 
dents in the fall, relieves the college 
of some of the testing load of orienta- 
tion week. 

Large institutions are often criticized 
because students do not receive 
enough personal attention. The 
counseling clinics, by bringing small 


groups to the campus each week dur- 
ing the summer, enable the college to 
give every individual a great deal of 
personal help and attention which is 
often difficult during orientation 
week. 

In general, the counseling clinics have 
proved very popular and worth while. 
They have helped to facilitate the transition 
of incoming freshmen from high school to 
college. They have enabled the new stu- 
dent to develop greater self-understanding 
of his assets and liabilities. They have es- 
pecially helped him to eliminate some of the 
inevitable confusions and frustrations of 
freshman week which prevails at most edu- 
cational institutions. While it would be 
naive to assume that orientation problems 
can be completely solved by clinic, such 
data as are available suggest considerable 
progress has been made. Because of this 
evidence, the program will be expanded in 
1953. It will again stress the features of 
previous years with added emphasis on or- 
ientation activities. It is possible, if the 
present trend continues, that eventually 50 
per cent of the incoming freshmen may be 
enrolled for orientation activities before col- 
lege begins in the fall. 
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THE GREATER RISK 


Risk for risk, for myself | had rather take my chance that some traitors will 

escape detection than spread abroad a spirit of general suspicion and dis- 

trust, which accepts rumor and gossip in place of undismayed and unintimidated 
inquiry.—Judge Learned Hand quoted in Social Progress. 
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the impact of 
PERSONAL PHILOSOPHIES 
on counseling 


voice, and the many intangibles in the 
counseling situation, the personal philoso- 
phies of the participants play subtle parts. 
If philosophy, here, may be defined as “a 
system of principles for guidance in prac- 
tical affairs,”! it is obvious to personnel 
workers that such systems have implications 
in the counseling situation. 

Mature individuals may develop philoso- 
phies and find expression for them. For 
example, Albert Schweitzer expresses his 
personal philosophy with these words: “Rev- 
erence for life.” Students may not express 
themselves so concisely and well, but they 
do have philosophies which may or may not 
achieve expression in words. These philoso- 
phies have been developed consciously or 
otherwise over a period of years and repre- 
sent basically the student’s “outlook on 
life.” 

Counselors who also teach have a unique 
opportunity to become familiar with a stu- 
dent’s adjustment and thinking before the 
thoughts crystallize into actions. This 
writer remembers well the veteran whose 
themes overflowed with accounts of the 
esprit de corps, the camaraderie, of Com- 
pany D. Obviously, his experiences in the 
army had satisfied a need for belonging— 
a need which the university, somehow, had 
failed to meet. With a knowledge of the 
veteran's experiences and with an under- 
standing of his difficulties in adjusting to 


tp THE FACIAL expression, the tone of 
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the university, the counselor was prepared 
when the veteran announced that he had 
re-enlisted for another hitch. 

In another class a freshman submitted 
a soul-searching autobiography. It revealed 
that he, his younger brother, and his mothe: 
had lived for four years in a house with 
the curtains drawn by the father who was 
violently mentally ill. The mother stead- 
fastly refused to commit her husband to 
an institution. Naturally, the boy's phi- 
losophy of life reflected this experience. 

Not all student philosophies are based, 
in part, on experiences so dramatic as these. 
In a casual way, a student may reveal a 
great deal about himself and his thinking. 
“On the whole,” says one college senior on 
the threshold of graduation, “I suppose I'm 
quite an ordinary guy. I'll probably make 
out. I think I have a good sense of humor, 
and I think I can take whatever is in the 
cards; but with the draft and all, I’m 
wondering when I'll ever get set.” Such 
statements reveal something fundamental 
about the student himself. 

Students, then, DO have personal philoso- 
phies; but counselors, too, have philosophies 
not necessarily the kind developed in 
school, or those professionally eclectic ones, 
but rather the ones lived by and based on 
personal experience. 


The Counselor’s Philosophy 


A counselor’s beliefs seem to this write1 
to take on more and more importance as 
he progresses in his profession. As he gains 
experience and insight into the problems 
of others, the counselor begins to think 





The Counselor must understand his own, says WESLEY VORDENBERG 
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fundamentally about his beliefs and their 
relationship to his job. After practicing 
as a psychiatrist for nearly fifty years, Fisher 
writes, “If you were to take the sum total 
of all the authoritative articles ever written 
by the most qualified of psychologists and 
psychiatrists . . . if you were to take the 
whole of the meat and none of the parsley, 
if you were to have these unadulterated bits 
of pure scientific knowledge concisely ex- 
pressed by the most capable of living poets, 
you would have an incomplete summation 
of the Sermon on the Mount.’ 

What counselor could read this statement 
by VanderVeldt and Odenwald without 
pausing to think? “Client-centered therapy 
is based on the assumption that the source 
of valuing things lies exclusively in man 
himself... it makes man his own God.” 

Regardless of the kind of personal phil- 
osophy evolved by the counselor, it must 
surely affect the techniques he uses and the 
evaluation of the effectiveness of his work. 


The Impact 


It might very well be that in some in- 
stances a difficulty in ‘éstablishing rapport 
may be due to the subtle variance between 
the personal philosophies of the two indi- 
viduals—the student and the counselor. 
Neither may be aware of this discrepancy 
or the difference in the sets of values in- 
volved. Each, however, may have a vague 
feeling of disharmony with the other. 

An obvious example might be drawn 
from the work of placement counselors who 
sometimes hear these expressions: “It’s all 
a matter of pull—political pull. It isn’t 
what you know or what you can do so 
much as who you know. If you know the 
right people you can get the job.” These 
statements of half-truths may represent an 
- experience the student has had in getting 
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a job—or they may reflect the thinking 
of others. Whether or not the counselor 
makes any overt attempt to disabuse the 
student of these impressions depends, of 
course, on the individual counselor. Since 
the placement worker's goal, however, is 
the right person for the right job, there ex- 
ists a difference between the student's state- 
ments and the counselor's “system of prin- 
ciples for guidance” in his work. 

In other instances, actions may have 
taken the place of statements. There are 
people who seek positions by going first to 
the president of the organization, or to the 
governor, or to some other influential per- 
son before making an appearance at the 
personnel ofhce. In some instances such a 
procedure may be warranted, but usually 
these actions represent a point of view 
which indicates that the applicant is unwill- 
ing to rely on his experience, training, and 
skills. 

Every personnel worker could add ex- 
amples of his own in the various areas in 
which he counsels, but this interaction of 
personal philosophies is not confined to 
personnel work. In the classroom, for ex- 
ample a realistic student may react un- 
sympathetically, perhaps inadvertently so, 
to an idealistic teacher. In the home, one 
generation may fail to understand the other; 
in the church, factions may create dis- 
harmony and even split the congregation. 


Summary 


In student personnel work, the personnel 
point of view, a genuine liking for people, 
thorough professional training, and emo- 
tional stability are basic tenets, of course. 
Basic, too, are the personal philosophies 


of the counselor and student. An under- 
standing of the student is incomplete with- 
out an understanding of his philosophy of 
life and the empirical basis for it; nor is 
counseling on firm ground without the 
counsclor’s understanding of his own phi- 
losophy of life and the subtle, and some- 
times undetected, impact of these philoso- 
phies on-the counseling situation. 
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The Teaching of Occupations in 1952 


NORMAN LOWENSTEIN 
and 
ROBERT HOPPOCK 


the Biennial Survey of Education in 
the U. S. 1948-1950, recently released by the 
U. S. Office of Education, courses in occu- 
pations now enroll more high school stu- 
dents than many of the more traditional 
subjects such as economic geography, trigo- 
nometry, solid geometry, German, office 
practice, retailing, salesmanship and ad- 
vertising, journalism, and consumer edu- 
cation. More than 5,000 students are study- 
ing occupations in each of the following 
states: California, Georgia, Illinois, lowa, 
Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, and Texas. Total enroll- 
ment for the United States exceeds 150,000, 


A CCORDING TO figures which appear in 


and every state, with the sole exception of 
Nevada, is listed as having occupations 
courses in some of its schools. 

In the January, 1952 issue of Occupations, 


the authors reviewed some then current 
practices in the teaching of occupations. 
In that report, they presented the results of 
correspondence with 38 schools nominated 
by state supervisors of occupational infor- 
mation and guidance. The present article 
is intended to summarize the results of a 
further study of occupations courses in the 
public schools based upon correspondence 
with 36 additional schools recommended 
by college counselor trainers as doing “a 
superior job of presenting occupational in- 
formation to their students through the 
medium of a class in occupations.” Since 
the schools involved in this year’s study 
were selected in a different manner from 
those reported on last year, a comparison of 
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the results of the two surveys, although in- 
teresting and perhaps suggestive, is not 
necessarily indicative of trends. 

Some of the results of this year’s survey are 
as follows: 

Almost as many occupations courses were 
offered in the upper grades as in the ninth 
grade. If we consider only those schools in 
which occupations was a separate course, we 
find that 10 had courses in the eighth or 
ninth grade, 8 in the eleventh or twelfth 
grade, 2 in the tenth grade and 2 in all 
grades. Two schools had occupations 
courses at both the lower and upper levels. 
A similar situation was noted in last year’s 
report. Apparently, the fact that a greater 
number of students are now finishing high 
school is partly responsible for this tend- 
ency to shift the occupations course to a 
higher grade level where it is likely to be 
more functional. It is interesting to note 
that in quite a few of the schools studied 
this year the occupations course was offered 
as an elective subject, particularly in those 
institutions where it was taught in the upper 
grade levels. 

The use of guest speakers and career con- 
ferences was the most frequently reported 
special technique in occupations courses. 
This procedure was mentioned in 18 replies. 
Self-appraisal techniques were used in 16 
schools, visual aids in 15, and occupational 
field trips in 12. A noteworthy develop- 
ment is the wide variety of methods which 
were employed in some of the schools. In 
addition to the usual class discussions and 
preparation of career books, job-getting 
techniques were taught in 7 schools by hav- 
ing the pupils write job reviews and letters 
of application, rehearse job interviews and 
analyze want ads. Six schools reported that 
the students worked in committees conduct- 





Courses in Occupations 


at the high school level 








ing library research, interviewing job hold- 
ers, and reporting to the class in panel dis- 
cussions. 

Some less frequently mentioned tech- 
niques, which other teachers of occupations 
classes might like to try, were the making 
of occupational charts by pupils, buzz ses- 
sions, socio-drama, and career “wheels.” At 
the Bloomfield High School in Connecti- 
cut, pupils were encouraged to assist in 
planning the activities of the class. Miss 
Marcia W. Zabriskie, the school’s guidance 
director and teacher of the boys’ occupa- 
tions class feels that “we don’t begin to use 
students as often as we should in determin- 
ing the direction in which we want to 
move. 

As this article was about to go to press, a 
report came in that the public schools of 
Newark, New Jersey, have made a color mo- 
tion picture of students participating in a 
job visitation program in which high school 
seniors spend a day visiting jobs and observ- 
ing workers in their chosen fields. This same 
school system also broadcasts over the school 
radio tape recordings of occupations class 
sessions in which the representatives of dif- 
ferent occupations discussed employment 
recreation facilities all help acquaint the 
possibilities for young workers. Further de- 
tails may be found in the 1952 Annual Re- 
port of the Department of Guidance of the 
Newark Public Schools written by Carrie 
R. Losi, Director of Guidance in Newark. 

The number of occupations classes taught 
by guidance counselors exceeded the num- 
ber taught by social studies teachers. The 
score was 15 to 13. Apparently, school ad- 
ministrators are taking cognizance of the 
fact that perfunctory workbook units forced 
upon a harassed ninth year civics teacher 
seldom make for a worth-while course in 
occupations. On the other hand, when 
guidance counselors are assigned to teach 
occupations classes, they usually bring to 
the classroom not only a certain amount of 
enthusiasm but also the knowledge and 
training needed to carry through a student 
self-appraisal program in conjunction with 
the course. 

The course title most commonly used 
continues to be “Occupations.” Some titles 
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not hitherto encountered were: “Adjusting 
to Vocational Life,” “Educational and Oc- 
cupational Guidance,” “Business Explora- 
tion,” and “Business Relations.” 

The objectives of these occupations 
courses were essentially the same as the aims 
of the courses studied last year. Besides pre- 
senting occupational information, which all 
36 schools tried to do, 11 considered it im- 
portant to help the student appraise him- 
self, 9 set out to teach the techniques of 
getting and holding a job, 6 aimed at ad- 
justing the student to the school curriculum 
(perhaps, some day, it will be the other way 
around), and 3 initiated student surveys of 
occupational opportunities in the local com- 
munity. 

The content and methods of teaching 
these courses are illustrated by the follow- 
ing statements made by the teachers them- 
selves: 

“In addition to discussions, socio-drama, 
visits to industry, investigations and reports, 
buzz sessions, committee work, motion pic- 
tures plus discussion and assemblies, in our 
senior year we have, once a week, someone 
from a vocational field meet with students 
interested in that field. This year, we are 
trying this with juniors also—at the request 
of the juniors.”—Estelle E. Feldman, Board 
of Education, New Haven, Connecticut. 

“Occupational trends in the state are 
studied by reviewing the want ad sections 
of the Arkansas Gazette and the Arkansas 
newspapers each Monday 
throughout the year.”—Otis .Galloway, 
Counselor, Des Arc Consolidated School, 
Des Arc, Arkansas. 

“A variety of methods and techniques 
are used, student opinion and choice in- 
cluded. School records, checklists, Kuder 
Preference Record, Study-Habit Inventory, 
ete., are used in the first unit, laboratory 
method of studying an occupation in the 
second with group conferences, films, visits, 
to supplement this. Local job and educa- 
tional opportunities are surveyed by student 
visits, interviews, exchange of information. 
Last unit includes work on application 
blanks, letters of application, practice inter- 
views.""—Mildred G. Fox, Guidance Coun- 
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sclor, Westhcld High School, Westhield, 
New Jersey. 

“Including pupils in the planning of 
class activities always insures greater 
interest on their part. Charts made by 
pupils show what people do on their par- 
ticular street.”"—Marcia W. Zabriskie, Guid- 
ance Director, Bloomfield High School, 
Bloomfield, Connecticut. 

“Our teaching methods include many 
visits to local industries talks by representa- 
tives of local industries and members of 
the chamber of commerce. We also invite 
representatives of the labor groups to speak 
to the students and have a schedule of con- 
ferences with recent alumni concerning 
jobs in industry and the professions.” — 
Ellen M. Shea, Vice-Principal, Lyman Hall 
High School, Wallingford, Connecticut. 

“Annual Career Talks (this will be the 
7th year) are held in various locations of the 
Torrington High School building with 
members of the senior, junior, sophomore, 
and freshman classes sharing in the oppor- 
tunity and privilege, not only hearing 
from, but asking questions of, well qualified 
speakers actually ‘on the firing line.” Im- 


partial selection of Career Talk Topics is 
actually decided by a vote taken in the sen- 
ior English classes and tabulated by the 


Guidance Department.” — George A. 
Roberts, Jr., Guidance Director, Torring- 
ton High School, Torrington, Connecticut. 

Some of the teachers of these courses have 
suggestions which may be of interest to 
those who wish to initiate an occupations 
course in their own schools. 

“Use the results of a survey among pupils, 
such as the Mooney Checklist, to point up 
the need for imparting occupational infor- 
mation to all students. Show a movie such 
as ‘Finding Your Life Work’ to an entire 
faculty and introduce this topic for discus- 
sion: ‘How May We Best Provide the Oc- 
cupational Information Needed by Our 
Pupils?.’ Invite representatives from a 
school where such a course is included and 
ask them to tell why they consider this an 
important curriculum offering. (Have 
student as well as faculty representatives.)— 
Marcia W. Zabriskie, Guidance Director, 
Bloomfield High School, Bloomfield, Conn. 
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“We try to point out the relationship be- 
tween school subjects and jobs and the im- 
portance of this relationship by distributing 
posters among classrooms, #.e., ‘jobs based on 
ability in Math,’ etc., and by alerting teach- 
ers to individual ambitions and interests 
thus insuring cooperation.”—Elsie  C. 
Menzies, Guilford High School, Guilford, 
Connecticut. 

“Anyone desiring to introduce such a 
course should present his reasons before 
the faculty and the administrators in a clear, 
straightforward, and informative manner. 
An occupations course is certainly enrich- 
ing to any school curriculum and if the ob- 
jectives are properly stated, there should be 
little difficulty in securing the support of the 
faculty.”"—Mrs. Kenneth L. Moore, Guid- 
ance Director, Liberty High School, Li- 
berty, Missouri. 

“I personally would refuse to start such 
a program unless the administrative ofhcers 
were in harmony with the idea. The faculty 
can be converted by hard work and the pro- 
duction of tangible good results. The more 
a faculty comes to understand, the less the 
antipathy toward an occupations class.” 
E. F. Rucks, Counselor, Lakeside High 
School, Hot Springs, Arkansas. 

“When I contacted my principal about 
starting such a course he was interested be- 
cause our high school needs elective sub- 
jects for general students particularly. We 
got the approval of the supervising princi- 
pal, Board of Education, and State Depart- 
ment of Education. The faculty in ou 
school was interested and helpful. I would 
suggest that anyone interested in starting 
such a course think in terms of general and 
commercial students and be interested in 
teaching it himself. Asking the librarian 
and other teachers (social studies and 
English) for suggestions might be helpful.” 
—Mildred G. Fox, Guidance Counselor, 
Westfield High School, Westfield, New 
Jersey. 

The following comments indicate some of 
the reasons why teachers of occupations 
courses feel that their efforts are not in 
vain: 

“In my opinion the occupations course 
is of tremendous value to the students. It 
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forces them to think of their future. It 
forces them to think of their potential abili- 
ties. It gives them information about the 
training or educational possibilities (col- 
leges, etc.) that are open to them. It gives 
them information about the world of work. 
It helps to motivate academic classes. It 
helps them to mature.”—James T. Kirkland, 
Guidance Counselor, Dwight Morrow High 
School, Englewood, New Jersey. 

“All in all, Torrington High School, 
through the combined eftorts of John D. Ho- 
gan, principal, Mr. Roberts, guidance direc- 
tor, and his counseling staff and the entire 
English Department personnel make sure 
that all students have ample opportunity to 
avail themselves of a complete orientation 
program during their high school career 
relative to the choice of a suitable career for 
their life’s work.”—George A. Roberts, Jr., 
Guidance Director, Torrington High 
School, Torrington, Connecticut. 

“T think the course is valuable. I have 
not made a systematic evaluation, but use 
student evaluation in each class. It has 


helped them to analyze themselves in their 


school situation and make more realistic 
choice of school subjects and plans for the 
future. It has given them more informa- 
tion about occupational families and occu- 
pations specifically. It has made them feel 
a little more confident when they try to 
enter the working world. It has given stu- 


dents the opportunity to use community re- 
sources which has developed to make school 
more meaningful. It helped them to get 
acquainted with many sources of informa- 
tion on ocupations.”—Mildred G. Fox, 
Guidance Counselor, Westfield High School, 
Westfield, New Jersey. 

“It helps students to decide whether they 
will follow the bookkeeping, secretarial, ac- 
counting, etc., sequence and we place about 
10 per cent of these people in jobs in and 
about the Hazleton area.”—Lawrence C, 
Evangelista, Senior High School, Hazleton, 
Pennsylvania. 


Summary 


This study, like the one made by the 
authors last year, seems to indicate that there 
is a healthy tendency toward giving the oc- 
cupations course in the upper terms of the 
high school curriculum as an elective taught 
by guidance counselors using techniques 
which include the use of outside speakers, 
visual aids, self-appraisal, and occupational 
field trips. Some of the other methods 
currently being employed are: student plan- 
ning of the course itself, student-made post- 
ers based on neighborhood occupational 
surveys, the broadcasting of tape record- 
ings of group conferences, buzz sessions, 
socio-drama and last, but far from least, the 
making of a technicolor movie of students 
visiting workers on their jobs. 


GUIDANCE AS EDUCATION IN TRANSITION? 


We must recognize that the reason why so many teachers and administrators 
are trying desperately to introduce guidance programs in their schools is that 
they and the public realize that the regular program of the school fails to 


meet the real needs of youth and of America. 


Guidance is, basically, a com- 


promise between what we actually teach in the schools and what we know full 
well we ought to teach.—C. A. Weber in January Phi Delta Kappan. 


Limit not thy children to thine own ideas. 


They are born in a different time.— 


The Talmud. 
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Personal Characteristics of Counselors: | 
by WILLIAM C. COTTLE 


NY ATTEMPT AT identification of per- 
sonal characteristics of counselors 
needs to consider those characteristics which 
are essential for effective service at each 
level of counseling and in each kind of 
counseling. Such an attempt needs to con- 
sider also the most effective means of ap- 
praising these characteristics. This involves 
a survey of the literature to determine what 
has been accomplished and planning further 
research so that it can supplement present 
research in an integrated fashion. 

It seems necessary to identify clearly each 
area and level of counseling because it is 
not apparent whether the characteristics of 
counselors in each area and at each level 
within an area are the same or different. 
That is, it is not clear whether the same 
characteristics are required for each suc- 
cessful counselor in educational institutions 
whether in elementary schools, secondary 
school, or in college counseling bureaus. 
An investigation of differences which may 
exist in successful counselors in different 
areas and levels of counseling would in- 
clude academic aptitude as well as other per- 
sonal characteristics. Wrenn [/6] has 
attacked this problem in his report on the 
use of the Miller Analogies Test, the Minne- 
sota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank, the All- 
port-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values and 
the Guilford Zimmerman Temperament 
Survey with a sample of 30 graduate level 
counselor trainees. 

Another approach would be to collect 
objective evidence in the form of profiles 
of mean scores and also arrays of items 
which differentiate counselors on standard- 
ized tests in the same way that the different 
kinds of psychologists have been differenti- 
ated on interest inventories such as the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank. With 
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this objective in mind the writer has under- 
taken a study using the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory and the Guil- 
ford Zimmerman Temperament Survey 
with counselors in college counseling 
bureaus. Results of this study will be re 
ported later. However, some larger plan 
is needed for a comprehensive, nation-wide 
study of counseling services in all areas of 
educational and non-educational personnel 
work.! 

This present survey of the literature has 
indicated that considerable unintegrated 
work has been accomplished in the direc- 
tion of identifying characteristics of coun- 
selors. Research with the Kuder Preference 
Record and the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank has initiated the collection of objec- 
tive evidence of the interests of counselors. 
Additional means of evaluating other coun- 
seling characteristics by using standardized 
tests need to be developed. 

Let us turn now to some of the attempts 
to identify and appraise the personal charac- 
teristics of counselors. The most complete 
and comprehensive summary of earlier 
work, other than that reported in current 
periodical literature, is to be found in Jones’ 
excellent summary [/0]. In this he cites 
individual studies as well as those conducted 
by various personnel organizaticns. 

One of these is a doctoral study at New 
York University by R. J. Bailey [2] which 
lists as characteristics of counselors: sympa- 
thetic understanding of youth, emotional 
stability, approachability, broad scope of 
knowledge and interests, good judgment, 
and common sense. Another study at the 
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University of Pennsylvania by Rachel D. 
Cox [5] attempts to approach this problem 
of the evaluation of the counselor at the 
secondary school level by a case study tech- 
nique. Cox identifies 24 characteristics 
most of which are identified in other studies, 
although in varying combinations. 

A summary of these characteristics listed 
by Cox are: (1) fairness, (2) sincerity, (3) 
“personality”, (4) good character and 
wholesome philosophy, (5) common sense, 
(6) health, (7) emotional stability, (8) ap- 
proachability, (9) ability to get along with 
people, (10) sympathetic understanding of 
youth, (11) interest in people, (12) under- 
standing people different from self, (13) 
flexibility and adaptability, (14) intelli- 
gence and mental alertness, (15) social cul- 
ture, (16) broad knowledge and interests, 
(17) leadership, (18) awareness of one’s 
own limitations, (19) professional attitude, 
(20) sense of mission, (21) interest in guid- 
ance and personnel work, (22) understand- 
ing of classroom conditions, (23) under- 
standing of working conditions, and (24) 
understanding of social and economic con- 
ditions. It is obvious from this list that 
several of these, particularly the last three, 
are more matters of knowledge than per- 
sonal characteristics and that a number of 
them are quite ambiguous and open to mis- 
interpretations. 

This writer would agree with Jones [/0] 
in his statement that “many of these (at- 
tempts) are very suggestive and helpful but 
nearly all are, as a whole, very unsatis- 
factory. Among the reasons for this are: 
1. The lists represent merely the opinions 
of the people who make them. . . . 2. They 
do not distinguish between the counselor 
and other members of the school personnel. 

. . 3. The traits of successful counselors 
vary so much that it is difficult to select one 
list that is satisfactory. . .. 4. It is the inter- 
relations or pattern of characteristics that 
is important.” 

Other studies dealing with these traits 
included a study conducted at Northwestern 
University in 1948 by Palmer Graver as 
reported in Hamrin and Paulson [9]. This 
study had counselors list the traits neces- 
sary for counseling in order of frequency. 
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The following traits were derived: under- 
standing, sympathetic attitude, friendliness, 
sense of humor, stability, patience, objec- 
tivity, sincerity, tact, fairness, tolerance, 
neatness, calmness, broadmindedness, kind- 
liness, pleasantness, social intelligence and 


poise. In discussing the employee-coun- 
selor, Graves [8] has listed personality traits 
necessary as: integrity, vitality, judgment, 
health, industriousness, high personal stand- 
ards, adaptability, training, and experience. 
A survey of 46 employers by Yarborough 
[17] produced a list of qualities of per- 
sonnel workers which include general edu- 
cation, special training and skills, and spe- 
cific personality qualities. sjowler and 
Dawson [3] list as qualifications of the 
industrial counselor: objectivity, respect for 
the individual, self-understanding, mature 
judgment, ability to listen and keep confi- 
dences, resourcefulness and reliability, sense 
of humor, constructive criticism and _ per- 
sonal integrity. 


A Recent Description 


One of the most recent descriptions of 
characteristics of counselors is that found 
in the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation publication on Counselor Prepa- 
ration [/5]. This publication states that 
in general characteristics of counselors in- 
clude a deep interest in people, patience 
with them, sensitiveness to the attitudes 
and reactions of others, emotional stability 
and objectivity, a capacity for being trusted 
by others, and a respect for facts. While it 
is pointed out that the appraisal of these 
characteristics is extremely difficult it does 
suggest qualities which may be appraised. 
These include scholastic aptitude required 
for graduate work, interest typical of per- 
sons successful in working with others as 
expressed in terms of inventories or stated 
preferences, and the emotional maturity or 
adjustment indicated by experience records, 
interviews, tests, and ratings. 

These studies have also been supple- 
mented by the work of such organizations 
as the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation Committee of 1941, by the report 
on counselor training of NVGA [1/5], as well 
as committees of the National Association ol 
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Deans of Women and the National Associa- 
tion of Guidance Supervisors. Most of 


these studies, however, are concerned with 
subjective judgment and little attempt has 
been made to secure objectivity in the list- 
ing of personality characteristics of coun- 


selors. Some of the other studies listed 
below will deal specifically with the‘use of 
standardized inventories as a more objective 
approach to ‘identification of the character- 
istics of counselors. 

As reported in Hamrin and Paulson [9] 
a_ doctazal study by Brown [4] at North- 
western University in 1946 investigated 42 
counselors using the Strong Vocational In- 
terest Blank to do this. Nineteen of these 
counselors were males and 23 were females. 
soth groups showed a high interest in occu- 
pations dealing with people as individuals 
and as members of groups and indicated a 
secondary pattern in business. 

Another and more detailed study using 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blank to 
identify the vocational interests of psycholo- 
gists is a study by Kriedt [/4]. Kriedt ad- 
ministered the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank to 1,048 male psychologists selected 
from the 1948 APA directory, 115 of whom 
were classified as guidance psychologists. 
Kriedt found that the rank order corre- 
lation between profiles for all 1948 psy- 
chologists versus the guidance psychologists 
was 0.77 on the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank. He found also that guidance psy- 
chologists deviate in a social service direc- 
tion and that they have a low “A” mean 
score on the 1948 psychologist’s key. He 
found that all subgroups among these psy- 
chologists which included industrial, guid- 
ance, Clinical, and experimental psycholo- 
gists had higher scores on the 1948 general 
key for psychologists than on the 1938 key 
constructed by Strong himself. The in- 
dustrial and guidance psychologists show 
the greatest increase in score, but the 1948 
group as a whole seem to have more the 
interests of applied psychology and _ the 
1938 group those of the laboratory scientist. 

The guidance psychologist seems to have 
a stronger preference than others for inter- 
viewing, service to others, personnel work, 


and writing. There is a positive corre- 
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lation between guidance and industrial psy- 
chologist’s keys indicating that they tend to 
differ from non-guidance psychologists in 
the same way as the industrial psychologist 
differs from non-industrial psychologists. 
The correlation of the guidance psycholo- 
gist key with those in the other fields based 
on a mixed sample of 216 psychologists was: 


0.32 +0.08 
0.28 +0.09 
0.82 +0.03 
0.54 +0.07 


psychologist key 
clinical key 
experimental key 
industrial key 


This study seems to indicate that while there 
is considerable similarity among the dif- 
ferent types of psychologists, psychologists 
engaged in counseling and guidance can be 
differentiated in terms of their scores on 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blank. 

Another study which seems to indicate 
the same type of thing is that of Kelly and 
Fiske [/2] dealing with the prediction of 
performance in clinical psychology.  A\l- 
though this study is not directly related to 
counseling, it does illustrate in general 
the way in which a study could be con- 
ducted to give the kind of information for 
describing the characteristics of counselors. 
It may indicate in general some of the 
characteristics which can be anticipated in 
such an investigation. These writers found 
a high degree of similarity between clinical 
and non-clinical psychology trainees on tests 
of scholastic aptitude such as the Miller 
Analogies Test and the Primary Mental 
Abilities Test. The range on the Miller 
Analogies Test was from the fiftieth per- 
centile to the eighty-third percentile. Clin- 
icians were higher in the Primary Mental 
Abilities Test on numbers and were lower 
on spatial relations. This was a significant 
difference from other psychology trainees. 
The only significant difference on the All- 
port-Vernon Study of Values between clini- 
cians and other psychologists was in favor 
of the clinical group (higher) on the social 
values part of this test. 


Traits of Clinical Trainees 


Describing the scores of the clinical psy- 
chology trainees on the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory, Kelly and 
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Fiske state that this is a “group which de- 
viates from the normative population on 
being less hypochondriacal, slightly more 
subject to depression, considerably more 
hysterical, extremely feminine, much less 
psychasthenic and less schizoid. But we 
must also add—a group far more able and 
inclined to put its best foot forward as 
indicated by the extremely high K scores.” 

In further describing the personality 
traits of these clinical psychology trainees 
Kelly and Fiske continue “on the basis of 
the Guilford-Martin scores, we may say that 
(they) . . . are much more socially extra- 
verted much freer from depressive and cy- 
cloid tendencies, slightly more compulsive, 
much less physically active, more ascendant 
and more masculine. They are much less 
subject to inferiority feelings, admit far 
fewer nervous habits, and are more objec- 
tive, agreeable, and cooperative.” 

In a previous article in the American 
Psychologist [/3] they state that interuni- 
versity groups differ more than clinical 
versus non-clinical trainees. They state 
that the Veterans Administration Clinical 


Psychologist scale on the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank regularly yields a high corre- 


lation with more criterion measures and 
compared favorably with the best predic- 
tions based on assessment rating. Scores on 
this scale predicted as well as any clinical 
judgments made of the entire program. 
A clinical scale to discriminate between 
promising and unpromising applicants con- 
structed with interest and attitude items is 
suggested. They continue to say “. . . more 
attention may well be given to the role of 
motivation. Perhaps at the level of grad- 
uate training, we need establish only a 
minimum of cutting score on tests of in- 
tellectual aptitude; beyond that point, the 
strength of motivation and the absence of 
conflicting drives may be the determining 
factor in success in professional training, 
and even in the conduct of professional 
duties.” On the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank Kelly and Fiske [/2] state that the 
clinical group scored a B+ or higher on 
personnel manager, lawyer, Group I, V, 
and X, an A on occupational level, and a 
B+ on masculinity-femininity. (The mean- 
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ing of the last two scores is not clear, because 
these are usually expressed as standard 
scores or percentiles.) The clinical group 
was higher on Group V and IX and the 
non-clinical groups were higher on Group I 
and II. They claim that this shows that 
the clinical group is much more interested 
in activities dealing with contact with 
people. Thus while it may contain flaws, 
it is seen that this study may hold some clues 
to a method of approach for describing the 
characteristics of counselors not only at 
the doctorate level, but at all levels of 
training. 

Another study which gives some indica- 
tion of the characteristics of nurse coun- 
selors is that by Kaback [//]. She made a 
study of 34 nurse counselors enrolled in 
summer workshop in counseling at Co- 
lumbia University and at the University of 
Colorado. The average age of these coun- 
selors was 42.5 years, while the range of 
age was from 56.5 to 25.5. Most of these 
people had their bachelor’s degree and 
one-fourth of them had a master’s degree. 
In describing their academic ability Kaback 
states that on the Otis Self-Administering 
Test of Mental Ability (20 Minute Form) 
the mean raw score was 60 (an 1Q of 113). 
On the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination (ACE) the mean 
total raw score was 126 which is a score at 
the 78th percentile for national college 
women. On the Kuder Preference Record 
Form BB these nurse counselors score high 
on artistic, literary, and social service and 
mechanical, persuasive, clerical 
scores. On the Bennett and Frey Test of 
Mechanical Comprehension, Form WI, 
their mean score is at the 92nd percentile 
while their score on the MacQuarrie Test 
of Mechanical Ability was average. Scores 
on the Bernreuter indicate an average 
score on emotional stability and scores in 
the direction of self sufficiency, extroversion, 
and dominance. 


low on 


Vocational Rehabilitation Counselors 
Kuder scores on vocational rehabilitation 
counselors are given by DiMichael [6] where 
they are described as having high scores on 
persuasive, literary, and social service with 
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low scores on mechanical, computational, 
scientific, artistic, clerical. An attempt to 
develop Kuder patterns for psychologists in 
the same way that Kriedt developed scores 
on the Strong for psychologists has been 
made by Baas [/]. He found that all psy- 
chologists (N = 111) scored low on me- 
chanical, persuasive, and clerical scales of 
the Kuder and scored high on scientific, 
literary, computational, and social service 
scales in that order. The consulting and 
guidance psychologist (N = 26) scored low 
on mechanical, persuasive, artistic, and 
clerical while scoring high on computa- 
tional, scientific, literary, and social service. 
The industrial psychologist (N = 25) 
scored low on mechanical and persuasive 
and high on computational, scientific, and 
literary. It is to be noted here that the 
chief difference between these two groups is 
the difference found on the social service 
scale. Baas goes on to say “for the entire 
professional sample the scientific and liter- 
ary scores were above the 75th percentile 
of Kuder’s norms for adult men.” He also 
found that low interest areas for -profes- 
sional psychologists are reflected in the 
mean scores for the mechanical, persuasive, 
and clerical His findings suggest 
that professional experience may contribute 
to preference scores, although Strong's work 
on age changes in interest would not sup- 
port such findings. The chief criticism of 
this study is that the samples are small and 
Purdue University students 


scales. 


are based on 
only. 
Wrenn’s study [/6] mentioned above re- 
ports the following test results with a sample 
of 30 graduate counselor trainees: (1) a 
median raw score on the Miller Analogies, 
Form G, in the middle seventies; (2) high- 
est on the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of 
Values on the Theoretical and Religious 
scales, with men lowest on Aesthetic and 
women on the Economic scale; (3) median 
scores above the 75th percentile for men 
and 90th percentile for women on Guilford 
Zimmerman Temperament Survey scales 
for Restraint, Emotional Stability, Friendli- 
ness, Objectivity, and Personal Relations, 
with medians on other scales ranging from 
the 70th to the 30th percentile; (4) although 
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the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory profiles had not yet been analyzed, 
the most striking observation was infre- 
quency of elevation for Hs, D, or Si. The 
proportion of males and females in the 
sample is not reported and no indication 
is given whether they all completed grad- 
uate work successfully or were considered 
successful counselors. 

Another study of personnel and guid- 
ance workers using the Kuder Preference 
Record Vocational and the Allport-Vernon 
Study of Values is being conducted by James 
Nelson at the University of Denver.? Re- 
sults of this study are not recorded as yet 
but will supplement the work listed above. 

In the light of the above data it seems ob- 
vious that most of the attempts to evaluate 
the personal characteristics of counselors 
are sporadic and unrelated. Mary of the 
reports are based on subjective judgment 
of a questionable nature. The profiles of 
the various kinds and levels of counselors 
vary considerably on standardized tests, 
primarily on inventories of interest and 
attitudes. Interest inventories and struc- 
tured personality inventories seem to offer 
a promising area of investigation in the 
identification of characteristics of counselors 
in various areas and at various levels within 
each area. Additional information about 
the scholastic aptitude of counselors seems 
needed. 
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WHAT SHALL WE BELIEVE? 


Some beliefs are like pleasant gardens with high walls around them. 

They encourage exclusiveness, and the feeling of being especially privileged. 

Other beliefs are expansive and lead the way into wider and deeper sympathies. 

Some beliefs are like shadows, darkening children’s days with fears of unknown 
calamities. 


Other beliefs are like the sunshine, blessing children with the warmth of happi- 


ness. 

Some beliefs are divisive, separating the saved from the unsaved, friends from 
enemies. 

Other beliefs are bonds in a universal brotherhood, where sincere differences 
beautify the pattern. 

Some beliefs are like blinders, shutting off the power to choose one’s own 
direction. 

Other beliefs are like gateways opening up vistas of exploration. 

Some beliefs weaken a child's selfhood. They blight the growth of resource- 
fulness. 

Other beliefs nurture self-confidence and enrich the feeling of personal worth. 

Some beliefs are rigid, like the body of death, impotent in a changing world. 

Other beliefs are pliable, like the young sapling, ever growing with the upward 
thrust of life. 

It is indeed important what mankind has believed. 

It is important what we believe. 

And what a child believes is also a serious matter—not a subject for jest or 

sentimentality. —Sophia Fahz in Today’s Children and Yesterday's Heritage. 
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TOOLS IN COUNSELING 


by PETER P. HALE 


ISUAL Alps and sensory techniques are 
Vine in vocational guidance as a source 
of occupational information. Literature, 
films, lectures, visitations, exhibits, and so 
forth are used extensively in an effort to 
promote counselee understanding and ac- 
ceptance of the environmental, physical, 
educational, mental, and emotional 
demands to be expected in training and as 
prerequisites for occupations in the world 
of work. 

With anticipation, each counselor ex- 
pects his counselee to evaluate, to interpret, 
and to grasp the significance of occupa- 
tional information with sufficient percep- 
tion to make a suitable vocational choice. 
However, in a number of cases, counseling 
is not realistically accepted; especially, when 
a counselee’s non-acceptance of his limita- 
tions persist. It is at this point that the 
resourcefulness and ingenuity of the coun- 
selor is required. He must then recognize, 
select, adapt, apply, and use an appropriate 
visual aid or sensory technique as a dis- 
suasive tool to effect a favorable behavioral 
change. 

A review of vocational guidance litera- 
ture, however, finds a lack of investigation 
and information in counselee behavioral 
changes when such a tool is used. As a 
corollary, the value and use of specific dis- 
suasive tools in counseling is in need of 
exploration and study. 

With this in mind, several examples are 
given to illustrate some favorable behavioral 
changes attained in counseling when certain 
dissuasive tools were appropriately used. 

One counselor purchased a shop mathe- 
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matics book originally to review his mathe- 
matics fundamentals. On the book jacket 
was a general description of the contents: 
“Elements of Algebra,” “Fundamentals of 
Arithmetic,” “Shop Trigonometry,” and 
“Practical Geometry.” Since its purchase, 
this book has occasionally been used as a 
dissuasive tool and has repaid the counselor 
manifold its cost in counseling time and 
effort. Two examples of how this spe- 
cific visual aid was used in dissuading 
Counselee A and Counselee B from train- 
ing for occupations requiring a mathematics 
potential beyond their capabilities follow: 


Counselee A: Test results, high school marks, 


occupational demands, and other factors were 


discussed with Counselee A. He would not veer 
from his original suggestion to train as a ma- 
chinist. 


cult subject but 


He recognized mathematics as a diffi 
able to 
Asked if 
he would be able to study similar related mathe- 


stated he would be 


master mathematics once in training 


matics as presented in the shop mathematics book, 
Counselee A paused several times and concluded, 
“This looks tough. I forgot math could be so 
I'd have to go back to grade school 


complicated. 
to pick up division and fractions. I can't 
that.” 


Counselee B 


to do 
Test results made no impression 
“You 
That's what schools are 
for. Now 
that I'm older, I can see what schooling means.” 


on Counselee B.. Of mathematics, he said, 
get all that in school. 


These tests are just so much paper. 


His attention was directed to the shop mathe- 
matics book. He questioned the “big words on 
the cover” then opened the book to the chapter on 
“Common Fractions.” 


other mathematics requirements for training in 


Relating this as well as 


television repair “sold” Counselee B in a con- 


sideration of lower level training goals. 


Another counselor fruitlessly pictured the 
skills and coordinative requirements in ad- 





A new use for “visual aids”’ 








justing a tabulatuung machine and the noisy 
environment in which IBM _ operators 
worked. However, Counselee C was of the 
opinion he was capable of training as a 
Tabulating Machine Operator. The noisy 
environment, he said, was “not like the 
clicking made by typewriters and adding 
machines which make me nervous.” 


Counselee C: It did not take long for Counselee 
C to feel the effect of the noise made by a battery 
of IBM's running through several thousand cards. 
Counselee C was anxious to leave. He became 
visibly tense and nervous. He was unable to eat 
luncheon. Later, he phoned to request a new 
appointment, 


The testing situation was used by an- 
other counselor as a dissuasive tool in effect- 
ing a favorable behavioral change. 


Counselee D: Counselee D aspired to higher 
academic studies than his age, poor marks in high 
school, dull norma! intelligence, and questionable 
sincerity and motivation indicated. He shrugged 
these off saying, “When a man puts his mind 
down to it, he can study twenty-four hours a 
day.” 

After a short while he became impatient with 
the test on reading comprehension. He rose 
from the chair, paced the room with the test 
booklet, sat down, got up again and said, “I 
guess I'm a little too nervous to take tests today.” 

The following day, he reacted in the same 
manner. He then said, “I remember acting the 
same way in high school. I can’t stay too long 
in one place. What's more, I never did care for 
I guess I'd have to change if I wanted 
I'm too old for that.” 


reading. 
to go back to school. 


Counselee E scored poorly on coordina- 
tion tests but insisted he could do much 
better if he were actually on a job. His 
employment record revealed a history of 


accident proneness. In spite of these facts, 
Counselee E persisted in his ability to 
train as a radio repairman. The O’Rourke 
Short Work Experiences Radio Kit was 
administered. 


Counselee E: Counselee E claimed he was ca- 
pable of soldering and was apt with manipulative 
tasks. For ten minutes, he fumbled with the 
Fahnstock clips and nuts. After he burned his 
finger with the soldering iron, he was ready to 
accept his clumsiness in performing fine manual 
tasks. 


Conclusions 


Counselors have made use of visual aids 
and sensory techniques not only as inform- 
ative source material but have occasion- 
ally made use of a specific visual aid or 
sensory technique as a dissuasive tool in 
counseling. 

The use of a specific visual aid or sen- 
sory technique as a dissuasive tool has been 
found by some counselors to result in a 
reduction of counseling time and effort. 
Another important result was counselee ac- 
ceptance of his limitations to the demands 
of training or for an occupation in the 
world of work. 

Recognition, selection, adaptation, appli- 
cation, and use of a specific visual aid or 
sensory technique as a dissuasive tool in 
effecting favorable behavioral changes in 
a non-accepting counselee is a challenge to 
the resourcefulness and ingenuity of the 
counselor. 

The effectiveness and value of dissuasive 
tools in altering human behavior during 
counseling is an area requiring exploration, 
study, and analysis. 


There is no justification for indiscriminate attacks on our schools and the sincere, 


devoted, and by no means overpaid teachers who labor in them. 


If there are 


any communist teachers, of course they should be excluded, but the task is not 


one for self-appointed thought police or ill-informed censors. 


As a practical 


matter, we do not stop Communist activity in this way. What we do is give the 


Communists material with which to defame us. 


And we also stifle the initiative 


of teachers and depreciate the prestige of the teaching profession which should 
be as honorable and esteemed as any among us.—Adlai Stevenson. 
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THE GUIDANCE FUNCTION 
in the Elementary School 


Wi should be the nature of guid- 
ance in the elementary school? As 


new studies dealing with this problem be- 
come available, the picture is becoming 
clearer. In the following discussion several 
opinions held by the author will be com- 
bined with currently held viewpoints as a 
basis for examining the nature of the guid- 
ance function in the elementary school, 
procedures by which it is carried out, and 
personnel responsible for its development. 

Guidance in elementary schools can be 
considered as having three aspects: (1) a 
point of view, (2) a process, and (3) a serv- 
ice. These aspects are related, since the 
process is a series of experiences centering 
around the individual pupil, while the point 
of view is the philosophy back of the serv- 
ice that provides the experiential frame- 
work. The point of view includes a recog- 
nition and knowledge of the unique charac- 
teristics of each pupil, and a concerted effort 
by all school and community resources to 
meet individual pupil needs. 

As a process, guidance at the elementary 
level is seen as a series of experiences which 
enable the child to learn satisfactorily self 
adjustment methods which are adequate 
to meet his personal, social, physical, and 
academic needs. Basically, the process rests 
upon the assumption that children in ele- 
mentary school have various needs which 
are grouped around his acceptance of him- 
self, his relation to other human beings, 
and his integration into the educational 
program, both instructional and non- 
academic. 

In viewing guidance as a service, 7.¢., a 
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set of procedures for implementing the 
point of view with the pupil process as 
an objective, the pattern of services usually 
described for the secondary 
appropriate. Instead one might view ele 
mentary guidance as a series of approaches, 
or perhaps service areas, aimed at meeting 
the unique adjustment needs of elementary 
school youth. These approaches are spe- 
cifically through administrative and curricu 
lar policies, through instructional proced 
ures, through community and 
through selected professional activities fos 


school is in 


resources, 


tering guidance. 

Underlying the procedures used to attain 
the objective of optimum development of 
each pupil is the assumption that all the 
methods employed must view the basic 
problem of pupil adjustment in the same 
light. Reduced to its fundamental terms 
the guidance function as applied to each 
pupil consists of understanding and help. 
Depending upon one’s philosophy and se 
mantic orientation, possibly such labels as 
diagnosis and therapy might be used. 

A final phase of elementary guidance 
centers on the topic of who renders the 
services which result ia the aforementioned 
process. The classroom teacher is the key 
person, both in rendering adjustment func- 
tions herself, and in coordinating other 
guidance services that stem from any of 
the approaches undertaken. However, in 
her work as a guidance person, some dif- 
ferentiation should be made between this 
role and her role as an instructor in areas 
of knowledge and skill. It is granted that 
perhaps this distinction is a fine one and 
not clear cut, yet her immediate objectives 
in certain aspects of the instructional pro- 
gram may emphasize the acquisition of con- 
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cepts, skills, and understandings (consti- 
tuting the curriculum) while the purpose of 
her guidance role may concern more per- 
sonal problems of self understanding as to 
choices, goals, and decisions. It is not 
suggested that these two closely related func- 
tions be separated; rather that as comple- 
mentary parts of the dual role the elemen- 
tary teacher must play, they require a some- 
what different emphasis and methodology. 
Fundamentally, the thesis proposed is that 


formed by the individual teacher) require 
unique responsibilities, but point toward 
rather common long-range goals. 

As a coordinator of guidance functions, 
utilizing available resources, the teacher 
will of necessity draw upon school as well 
as community personnel who are qualified 
to perform appropriate services. Such in- 
dividuals are an essential part of the guid- 
ance function in elementary school since 
meeting basic needs must go beyond im- 
mediate classroom facilities. 





teaching and guidance services (as_per- 


THE COUNSELOR AS AN EDUCATIONAL LEADER 


Those of us who have specialized in the guidance field and who have acquired 
quite a volume of information, mostly developed since many teachers have 
started teaching, often expect teachers to understand and do much more than 
they are able. Some teachers are reluctant to express their lack of informa- 
tion with the result that what appears to be indifference is many times timidity. 

This is not a criticism of teachers for not knowing, but rather a responsibility of 
counselors to help teachers acquire and understand what is being done in the 
guidance program and what they themselves can do. Counselors should be 
aware of this need on the part of teachers and should strive to meet it through 
faculty meetings and discussions, informal conversation, bulletins, and special 
pupil conferences.—Marvin E. Gibson in January New York State Counselors 
News Bulletin. 


Man is born with rainbows in his heart and you'll never read him unless you 
consider the rainbows.—Carl Sandburg. 


Epecialism is open to the danger that its possessor loses in width of horizon what 
he gains in intensity of gaze.—Harold Laski. 
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The Community Occupational Survey 
and Studies of Occupational Choice’ 


a technique for obtaining occupational 
information, has served a number of useful 
functions, but primarily that ol providing 
data with implications for curriculum plan- 
ning and for guidance purposes [/]._ When 
the determination of local needs for trained 
workers has made it apparent that the aims 
of the school program are not being realized 
in actual practice, community occupational 
surveys have spurred school administrators 
to provide training consistent with these 
needs. 

The determination of the occupational 
structure of a community provides a basis 
for “realistic” counseling with students in 
that community. The assumption is made 
that students who have knowledge of the 
types of job opportunities actually avail- 
able will make more realistic occupational 
choices. A study by Nick [4] indicates that 
the occupational choices of groups of high 
school students may be changed by provid- 
ing occupational information to these 
groups. In a study by Small [6] there is 
some evidence presented concerning the 
effect of the individual's perception of job 
information on the choice of occupation. 
Nevertheless, we are far from understand- 
ing the role that “reality” plays in the 
choices youths make. "We know little, sci- 
entifically, of the ways people growing up 
come to know of the occupations available 
to them and the ways they adjust their 
choices to this knowledge. 


T." COMMUNITY occupational survey, as 
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In the study of occupational choice re- 
ported by Ginzberg, Ginsburg, Avelrad, and 
Herma {2], cognizance is taken of the gen- 
eral economic structure of a community to 
the extent that the authors note that the 
study was conducted during a period of 
high employment. There is little consid- 
crauion of the occupations actually available 
to “choose” from although the assumption 
is made that the subjects had a maximum 
of occupational opportunities available to 
them by virtue of their high socio-economic 
status. For this reason the structure of 
community occupational life was considered 
a constant factor as affecting the lives ol 
all in the sample. If this were really the 
case for all, one would need look no further 
than the individual himself to explain the 
dynamics of occupational choice, and in 
fact the Ginzberg Study does focus pri- 
marily on the individual. 

There are some investigators (e.g., Ol- 
shansky [5]) who feel an individual does 
not choose an occupation or job, but rather 
the occupation or job “chooses” him. Kit- 
son is one who suggests that longitudinal 
studies of occupational choice “might dis- 
close that the most important factors lead- 
ing one to enter a certain occupation are 
not psychical at all, but such commonplace 
things as the nature of the jobs available in 
the community” [3]. Were this really the 
case one would need to study the economic 
structure of society and the nature of occu- 
pational life external to the individual to 
discover what we need to know about occu- 
pational choice. Probably neither extreme 
is appropriate, but both points of view help 
to describe what occurs in occupational 
choice. 

It is possible that both the characteristics 
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ol the occupational opportunities available 
and the way the individual perceives and 
uses them are important. The way in 
which the objective character of the occu- 
pational structure affects a person, even 
without his awareness, may also be signifi 
cant. Unfortunately, research has been 
lacking on the ways in which these factors 
interact, and it is apparent that the time 
has come for studies of occupational choice 
to utilize the occupational survey as a 
means of getting to know the objective 
characteristics of the working world as an 
adjunct to understanding the subjective 
factors that affect individual choice, par- 
ticularly in the context of a longitudinal 
study. 

It would be wrong, however, to consider 
an objective representation of the occupa- 
tional structure of a community adequate 
to an understanding of occupational choice. 
It is as important to know how the society 
values different kinds of work as it is to 
know the specific occupational opportunities 
available. The reason for this lies in the 
fact that in many cases, if not most, the 
individual's action in relation to occupa- 
tions is to a considerable extent a reflection 
of social standards. Even in periods of de- 
pressed economic conditions there will be 
job opportunities that men shy away from 
because the kind of work is not socially 
valued. Itis, therefore, important in studies 
of occupational choice to consider not only 
the objective characteristics of work, but 
also the more subjective question of how 
specific occupations or groups of occupa- 
tions are perceived by the individuals mak- 
ing choices, or in positions affecting those 
who make choices. 

An attempt is being made to accomplish 
this in the Career Pattern Study undertaken 
by the Department of Guidance of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. The aim of 
this investigation is to trace the vocational 
development of approximately 300 boys, 
who were first studied in the 8th or 9th 
grades of the public schools of a small 
urban Middle-Atlantic community. The 
boys’ histories will be studied for a period 
of 20 years to assess the factors affecting 
their vocational and social development. 


456 


In addition to understanding the changes 
that take place in the boys as they grow 
older, it has been considered necessary in 
the design of the project to evaluate the 
changes taking place in the “real” world 
and the effect of that “real” world on indi- 
vidual behavior and development. It is 
felt that in this way a clearer understanding 
olf the social psychology of vocational de- 
velopment will result. With this objective 
in mind, the following specific studies 
have been undertaken, or are in the process 
of being carried out, as parts of the Career 
Pattern Study. 


|. The traditional community occupa- 
tional survey. A survey of the distri- 
bution of occupations in the manufac- 
turing, business, and service estab- 
lishments in a community conducted 
through interviews (approximately 
1,000). Stress is placed upon entry 
occupations. 


A survey of the self-employed. This 


survey was conducted by mail ques- 
tionnaire to all persons who appeared, 
from their occupational listing in 


the city directory, to be self-employed. 
This aspect of occupational life has 
been singularly neglected in com- 
munity occupational surveys. 

An occupational attitude survey. This 
survey attempts to determine the 
prevailing attitudes in a community 
toward specific occupations or classes 
of occupations, as well as the values 
the community sees in work. There 
are two parts: (a) prestige ranking of 
occupations, to determine the pres- 
tige hierarchy of occupations for this 
community; and (b) a value survey, 
to determine the prevailing work 
values held by the people in this com- 
munity by means of interviews em- 
ploying open-end questions. 


\lthough the integration of these studies 
into a longitudinal investigation, such as 
the Career Pattern Study, may appear the 
ideal method of relating the individual 
and his environment, it is not unreasonable 
to expect that cross-sectional or status studies 
may contribute immediately to an under- 
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TV GETS MASS TRY-OUT 


Educational television got its big chance in Baltimore. Because of a strike of 
city employees, schools were closed, but the board of education decided to keep 
school via the TV camera and TV screen. 

It is estimated that some 80,000 pupils heard and saw lessons and demonstra- 
tions at home. The strike began January 6. On the same day, selected 
teachers reported to the city’s television stations. 

Because the teachers find it easier to give instruction before an audience of 
pupils, school children living near by are gathered in the studio. 

The teacher simply conducts the class as she would if she had a full comple- 
ment of students before her. Children before the television set at home take 
notes and make a report that they must turn in the next day at school. 

School officials said that they could not expect a large percentage of the 
pupils to have access to television in their homes. However, children whose 
families have television sets are encouraged to invite other children to sit in with 
them. 

In an opening address on the first television program, William Lemmel, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, said that the Baltimore Board of Education was 
conducting the mass experiment in television instruction because its members are 
“anxious that the school children of Baltimore do not suffer from the effects of 
the strike." —Edpress Newsletter (January, 1953). 
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GOAL ASPIRATION 


and academic success 


usT AS A carpenter should not be judged 
J wholly by the tools he carries, neither 
should a student's chances of academic suc- 
cess be judged wholly on his scores on tests 
of academic aptitude and achievement. Of 
course, not all people do this. Personnel 
workers have long been aware that average 
high school grade and tests of scholastic 
achievement and aptitude are not the com- 
plete answer in predicting success in college. 
Ihe difficulty is, however, that the above 
measures are, in the order given, the best 
predictors of academic success or failure 
available to us at the present time. The 
problem then is to ascertain factors other 
than those measured by the available tests 
which are associated with academic success 
and failure. 

The problem in the study on which this 
article is based was to ascertain whether or 
not differentiation could be made between 
successful and unsuccessful probational stu- 
dents on the basis of motivational factors 
when such a differentiation could not be 
made on the bases of high school records 
and tests of scholastic aptitude and achieve- 
ment. In the study itself four areas were 
investigated: school, vocational, extracurric- 
ular, and home and personal areas. In 
this article only the importance of goal as- 
piration as a motivational device will be 
discussed. 

In the past, investigators concerned with 
the prediction of academic success have used 
the following devices, in this order of im- 
portance: average high school grade, tests 
of scholastic achievement and tests of scho- 
lastic aptitude. Therefore, in order to 


Grorce Weicanp is Director of the On-Campus 
Division of Maryland University’s College of Special 
and Continuation Studies. 

‘Parts of this article were presented at the East- 
ern Psychological Association meeting at Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, Spring, 1952, session. 
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point out the importance of motivational 
factors associated with academic success it 
was necessary to have a group which: (a) 
was relatively homogeneous in relation to 
high school performance and measured 
scholastic achievement and aptitude, and 
(b) would demonstrate variable perform- 
ance in college. 

Such a group was provided by the entire 
population of students who entered the 
University of Maryland, College of Special 
and Continuation Studies, in September, 
1948, and who returned to the University of 
Maryland the following academic year. 
These students, because they lacked high 
school certification, were admitted on pro- 
bation to the College of Special and Con- 
tinuation Studies, to remain there until 
they had achieved the 2.0 HPR which would 
allow them to transfer to thie“degree-grant- 
ing college to which they had originally ap- 
plied. In addition to lacking high school 
certification, this group of students was 
significantly lower in measured scholastic 
achievement and scholastic aptitude than 
the population of University of Maryland 
freshmen who were admitted to degree- 
granting colleges. 

Within the study population, variability 
in performance was the basis on which the 
criterion of success or failure was estab- 
lished. The study population consisted of 
81 individuals, 41 of whom had met the 
criterion of transfer (Transfer Group) and 
40 of whom had not (Non-transfer Group). 
This study population consisted of the fol- 
lowing: 78 of these students had had no col- 
lege training prior to 1948; there were six 
women students equally divided between 
the transfer and non-transfer groups; there 
were 14 veterans likewise equally divided. 


Prediction of Academic Success,” The Measurement 
of Student Adjustment and Achievement (Ann 
\rbor: Univ. of Mich. Press, 1948), p. 155. 
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The age range of the population was 17 to 
30; 12 students were under 18 and four were 
over 21 at the time the study was made. 
The study population was also character- 
ized in three additional ways. First, these 
students were admitted on probation. Sec- 
ond, each of these students had worked or 
was working to achieve the 2.0 scholastic 
average which would admit him to the col- 
lege of his choice. Third, each student in 
the population had been given a course in 
effective study methods and a course in im- 
provement of reading. There were no sta- 


tistically significant differences between the 
transfer and non-transfer groups in scores 
on tests of scholastic aptitude and achieve- 
ment. 

A semi-structured interview technique was 
employed to collect the data used in differ- 


entiating between the transfer and non- 
transfer students. The interview schedule 
was completely memorized, and no pre- 
scribed order was followed in the presenta- 
tion of questions. In an attempt to effect 
continuity, questions were presented in an 
order determined by the kind and content 
of response made by the interviewee. Usu- 
ally, the first question elicited a simple re- 
sponse, but in many cases a free response was 
elicited which covered several points of the 
interview. A check-list of questions was pre- 
pared for each interviewee to assure that 
each question would be covered by the re- 
sponses of each individual. In all cases, the 
interviewee was encouraged to free associate 
on each statement. 

After the interviews were recorded and 
transcribed, 19 protocols were selected from 
a manually shuffled list and the reports 
were listed and analyzed. An a posteriori 
coding key was designed to fit these reports. 

Upon completion of the coding key, the 
reports of each interviewee were coded; 
however, only the first report or first answer 
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to each question was used in the study. The 
chi-square technique was used to test the 
significance of any frequency discrepancies 
existent between the two groups. The cal- 
culated chi-square values were interpreted 
according to R. A. Fisher's table of sampling 
distribution of chi-square.6 Chi-square 
values with probabilities of 0.05 or less 
were accepted as significant. 

Six items differentiated between the trans- 
fer and non-transfer groups at less than the 
0.01 level of confidence in the vocational 
area. The vocational area consisted of 
those items designed to investigate the 
“upon."s previous work experience, the stu- 
den?3 present status in reference to the 
choice of an occupation, the extent to which 
the students were personally interested in 
their selected vocational goals, and the ac- 
tion they were taking to accomplish these 
vocational goals. In order to investigate 
these questions, the students were asked: 


. What kind of work have you decided to do? 

. Who influenced you in that choice? 

. If you could pick any job you wanted and 
were automatically given the necessary qualifi- 
cations, what would you pick? 

4. What is your major? 


. 


5. What is your minor? 


When the responses to the questions listed 
above were analyzed, it was found that it 
was possible to differentiate between trans- 
fer and non-transfer students in two dif- 
ferent ways. First, it was possible to dif- 
ferentiate on the basis of definiteness of 
choice, and second, on the basis of attitude 
toward the choice and the action taken to 
accomplish the goal. Tabulation of the 
responses to the question: “What kind of 
work have you decided to do?” showed that 
$9 transfer students had made definite voca- 
tional choices or were relatively certain of 


*R. A. Fisher, 
Workers (10th ed.; 
1948), p. 112. 
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their choices as opposed to 25 non-transfer 
students. More important, however, is the 
fact that 15 non-transfer students as op- 
posed to two transfer students reported that 
they were undecided or had made no choice. 
Analysis ,of responses to two additional 
questions: “What have you selected as a 
major?” and “What have you selected as a 
minor?,” gives further indications that non- 
transfer students have less often made defi- 
nite decisions. In relation to definite selec- 
tion of a major, 15 non-transfer students as 
opposed to 12 transfer students had not 
chosen majors. Twenty-seven non-transl{e 
students as opposed to 12 transfer AXCTexes 
had not chosen minors. 

Personal interest in the chosen goal is 
indicated by the responses to the next series 
of questions. When the interviewees’ 
chosen occupations were examined in rela- 
tion to their most desired occupations it 
was found that there was no case where a 
transfer student's desired and chosen occu- 
pation did not coincide; there were, con- 
versely, 17 non-transfer students whose 
chosen and desired occupations did not 
coincide. Also supporting the hypothesis 
of personal interest are the responses to the 
question: “Who influenced you most in 
that (vocational) choice?” Twenty-six 
transfer students as opposed to 16 non 
transfer students reported that they had 
built up interest in their chosen occupa- 
tions. Eighteen non-transfer students com- 
pared with six transfer students reported 
that they had been influenced by family or 
friends. 

One additional item which further indi- 
cates personal interest in college training 
and vocational goal is shown in the degree 
of coincidence between chosen major and 
desired occupation. In no case where there 
was a desired or chosen occupation did a 
transfer student report that there was no 
connection between his chosen major and 
his most-desired occupation; 23 non-transfer 
students reported non-congruent desired 
occupations and chosen majors. 

From these data several conclusions may 
be drawn. It appears that the vocational 
choice is a kind of goal toward which 
Others 


some of the interviewees worked. 
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had no such goal orientation. Hilgard* 
states that according to Gestalt theory goals 
represent end-situation, and as such change 
learning through the principle of closure. 
This statement becomes particularly ap- 
propriate when it is considered that an 
attempt was being made to connect the 
items of the study with success or lack of 
success in a learning situation. 

It has already been pointed out that re- 
ports of definiteness of choice of occupation 
show differentiation between the group 
which succeeded and the one which did not. 
Ihe choice or goal orientation, however, is 
not the complete answer. Goal orientation 
does not explain why 25 individuals in the 
non-transfer group, 19 of whom reported 
that they had selected definite occupations 
and six of whom reported fairly definite 
choices, did not succeed. One must know 
not only whether or not a definite goal had 
been set, but also how the individual ar- 
rived at the decision and what adaptive ac- 
tion he took or was taking in pursuit of that 
goal. 

The degree of coincidence between the 
chosen and most-desired goal produced 
some of the most startling differences in the 
entire study. In no case where there was 
a chosen and/or desired occupation did a 
student who had met the criterion of trans- 
fer report that there was no connection be- 
tween his most-desired and chosen occupa- 
tion. The further importance of the most- 
desired occupation is shown by the fact that 
among transfer students there was no in- 
stance of training not being directed toward 
most-desired occupation. It is also inter- 
esting to note that in addition to differen- 
tiating on the basis of direction of training 
toward most-desired occupation, definite di- 
rection of training itself differentiated be- 
tween the two groups. 

Fairly evident from these data is the im- 
portance not only of definiteness of choice 
by the interviewee, but also of his desiring 
what he has chosen. Some of the explana- 
tions of why a person would choose a life's 
work which is not to his own best liking are 


*E. R. Hilgard, Theories of Learning (New York: 
Appleton-Century, 1948), p. 205. 
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pointed out by the fact that 18 of the non- 
transfer students reported that they were 
influenced by family or friends in their de- 
cisions. The reasons given by parents are 
considered here to be superficial reasons. 
Some individuals reported that their parents 
told them that a certain occupation is easy, 
or that it is an easy way to make money. 
When the additional reports of these inter- 
viewees were examined, there were indica- 
tions that transfer students based their 
decisions on personal experience. Non- 
iransfer students based their decisions on 
something other than personal experience. 
It is also important to note that seven non- 
transfer students mentioned going into busi- 
nesses already set up for them. It is pos- 
sible that such reasons would lessen rather 
than increase the motivation to work. 

It is, therefore, hypothesized that two 
motivational devices were operating in this 
situation: (1) the goal itself, or goal orien- 
tation; and (2) the student's personal inter- 
est in the goal situation, or goal involve- 
ment. Together these are called goal as- 
piration. The goal hypothesis is supported 
by the responses to questions which point 
out the effectiveness of definiteness of selec- 


tion of goal. The final goal or selection did 
not, however, seem to be the entire answer. 
It is conceivable that selection of major and 
minor constituted one intermediate goal 
which was closer and consequently a more 
effective motivating device than graduation 
from college. Graduation from college, 
in its turn, may be more immediate and 
consequently more effective than success 
ful attainment of the occupational goal. 
The second, or personal-interest, hypothesis 
is supported by those items which compare 
the definite choice with the desired choices, 
and the reported influences brought to bear 
upon the individual in his selection of 
occupation. One would suppose that when 
an individual picks an occupation of his 
own choosing, he will be more interested 
in it than if someone else had suggested it 
to him. One may disagree with the names 
assigned to these two areas. The reports of 
the individuals, however, indicate that two 
dimensions of goal aspiration, which for 
convenience are called goal orientation and 
goal involvement, were operating and were 
powerlul motivating devices which helped 
to determine the success or failure of these 


students. 


AGE CERTIFICATE AND WORK PERMIT TRENDS 


The upward trend in requests for age certificates (issued to workers who are 
from 16 to 20 years of age) and for work permits (for those 14 or 15 years of 


age) continues in Chicago. In January, 1953, the increase in age certificates 
was 19 per cent over the corresponding month of 1952 (2061 vs. 1739) and the 
increase in work permits was 50 per cent (128 vs. 84). 

The total number of age certificates and work permits issued during 1952 was 
36,391. This is considerably higher than the 32,428 issued in 1951 and the 
24,333 issued in 1950. While it is true that educational campaigns result in 
some additional employers seeking the protection of certification, the major fac- 
tor in the increase is the increasing demand for teen-age workers.—Chicago 
Guidance Newsletter (February, 1953). 
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vocational GUIDANCE in Germany 


HIS BRIEF report on vocational guidance 
Tis Germany is designed to bring up to 
date the comprehensive report of Franklin 
J. Keller in the April, 1948, issue of Occupa- 
tions. It is based upon visits to Germany 
one or the other of the authors made in 
1948, 1951, and 1952; an incomplete review 
ol current German literature, and personal 
consultation with German nationals visiting 
America. 

In contrast with conditions at the time of 
Keller's report, the economic situation in 
Germany is now very favorable. The in- 
dustrial production index is now 159, in 
1948 it was 56 (1936 = 100). This phe- 
nomenal increase is due in part to working 
conditions. Hours in some industries are 
long, with union approval and overtime 
pay; for example, some workers’ regular 
work schedule is 54 hours per week. Wages 
are low, $25 a week for a skilled craftsman 
is fairly typical. Food consumption is still 
below prewar days, but most workers have 
an adequate dict. Unemployment is spotty. 
Professional workers have streamed into 
West Germany from the Russian zone. 
One estimate, for example, is a surplus of 
5000 physicians. On the other hand, 
teachers for elementary schools experience 
little difficulty in securing positions. The 
labor shortages that exist are in many Cases 
due to causes other than the lack of trained 
personnel. Working conditions and other 
factors probably account for the shortage of 
miners, rather than a lack of persons quali- 
fied for the job. The unemployment pic- 
ture varies also by region. Berlin, for ex- 
ample, as a result of the Russian strangle- 
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hold on that city, in addition to thousands 
of refugees, has an acute unemployment 
problem. On the other hand, there is 
littke unemployment in the Ruhr. In gen- 
eral, however, the labor market in Germany 
appears to be nearing a satisfactory balance 
between supply and demand. 

These conditions have changed the voca- 
tional guidance picture which Keller de- 
scribed as “nobody knows what the future 
of German economy will be . . . therefore 
it will be impossible to help children choose 
occupations in which there will be real 
opportunity.” The future, provided that 
at least a “coldwar peace” is maintained, 
will probably see Germany as a strong in- 
dustrial nation with inadequate agricultural 
resources to feed itself. International trade 
is necessary for continued German pros- 
perity. If Germany can continue on its 
present economic course, the internal econ- 
omy should be relatively stable. When these 
assumptions are made, then it follows that 
German vocational guidance workers should 
be able to predict occupational trends as 
eficiently and accurately as the Occupa- 
tional Outlook Series of the United States 
Department of Labor. 

The agency which will most likely emerge 
in Germany as the reporter of occupational 
trends is the public employment service. 
This agency (Arbeitsamt) is now, as in pre- 
war days, actively engaged in constructing 
a vocational guidance program. It must be 
recognized, however, that placement of 
adults and payment of unemployment bene- 
fits are the major activities of the Arbeits- 
amt. These latter activities should, how- 
ever, yield as by-products data which would 
make a contribution to the prediction of 
occupational trends. 

The vocational guidance activities of the 
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Arbeitsamt are of three types: dissemination 
of information, psychological testing, and 
advisement. ‘The dissemination of occupa- 
tional information is [requently a coopera 
tive venture with the schools. Career con- 
ferences such as those commonly held by 
schools in the United States are becoming 
more usual in Germany. <A difference was 
noted however, in that the employment serv- 
ice took the major responsibility for arrang- 
ing the conference, securing -the speakers, 
and so forth, with the schools playing the 
passive role of providing the pupils and 
meeting rooms. From school administrators 
one gathers that this passive role is not the 
result of apathy but stems from a belief that 
Arbeitsamt personnel are better qualified 
than school personnel for the task. Publi- 
cations dealing with occupational opportu- 
nities were nonexistent except for occasional 
articles in official reports and house organs. 

Psychological testing varies greatly from 
one employment service te another. In 
the most elaborate setups one finds a wide 
variety of apparatus tests, some of ingenious 
design. Little had been done to develop 
normative data, to say nothing of determin- 
ing validity. A person's performance on 
the tests is subjectively evaluated by the 
psychologists who prepare an evaluative 
summary for the vocational adviser. The 
lack of standardized tests is a terrific handi- 
cap to vocational guidance in Germany. 
Fortunately, the last few years have seen 
the rebirth of interest in developing stand- 
ardized tests, not only for measuring intelli- 
gence but for other purposes as well. A 
study of the status of testing in Germany, 
made by one of the authors, will be reported 
separately. At this point it is sufficient to 
recognize that vocational advisers do not 
deal with actual test data but rely wholly 
upon an interpretation of test performance 
made by a psychologist. 

Vocational advisement is the third aspect 
of the Arbeitsamt’s program selected for 
comment. The term “advisement” was 
chosen because it connotes the giving of ad- 
vice in a rather direct manner. “Counsel- 
ing” with its connotation of permissiveness, 
self-evaluation, and individual responsibil- 


ity, is inappropriate for the process which 
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takes place in the employment office guid- 
interviews. ‘These interviews are usu- 
ally very short, perhaps five or ten minutes 
might be considered a long interview. Here 
is a stenographic report of a typical inter- 
view. The pupil had come to the employ- 
ment ofhce in order to secure assignment 
as an apprentice. The adviser had a ques- 
tionnaire completed by the pupil, a health 
report, and transcript of the school record 
together with teacher comments. 


Alice 


Adviser: 
Pupil 
Adviser 
Pupil: 
Adviser: 
Pupil 
Adviser: 


What is your name? 

E—— pP—. 

Which grade are you in? 

The ninth grade. 

What do you want to learn? 

Sewing. 

What do you understand by sewing? Do 
you mean to become a tailor apprentice 
with three years of apprenticeship, or 
to become a_ semiskilled sewer for 

which you must learn one year and a 
half? 

Pupil: I'd like to become a semiskilled sewer 


Adviser: How many sisters and brothers do you 
have, and what are their occupations? 
Pupil: Four sisters and one brother 9 years of 
age. One of the sisters is a hairdresser, 
one is a salesgir!, one is married, and 
one still goes to school. 
Adviser: Which bad grade did you get in your 
last report? 
Pupil I don’t know. 
Adviser But you should know 
that you 


grades, | is highest and 5 is lowest.) 


Wasn't it spelling 


5 


had a 4 in? (There are 

Yes, that is true 

But you ought to learn it, you see be- 

cause you will need it in all final ex- 

aminations and it makes quite a dif- 

ference in your passing the examina- 

Where do 
sewjng, here in (name of town)? 

Yes, that is right. 

How far is your home from 


tions. you want to learn 
Pupil: 
Adviser: (name of an- 
other town)? 

Three to four kilometers. 

Then it will be better for you to work in 
All right, I will 
see where I can place you and you will 


be informed then. 


Pupil: 
Adviser: 
(name of first town). 


The above picture of guidance in the 
employment office is not a pretty one. Un- 
fortunately, it is not likely to be changed 
until it is possible to secure more and 
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trained advisers. In view of the tremendous 


case load carried by advisers, it seems im- 
possible for them to devote more than a 


few minutes to each advisee. A contribut- 
ing factor may be that their lack of spe- 
cialized guidance training makes them in- 
sensitive to the superficiality of their ad- 
vice. There is no university in Germany 
which offers professional training for guid- 
ance workers. Advisers are, therefore, re- 
cruited from a variety of occupations, not 
all of which require the equivalent of a 
bachelor’s degree. 

In contrast with the pessimistic report 
of Keller regarding guidance in German 
schools, it is believed that great progress 
has been made. A month-long workshop 
on guidance in German schools in the 
Summer of 1951 attracted prominent educa 
tors from all parts of Western Germany and 
Berlin. True, the workshop was sponsored 
by the Office of, the United States High 
Commissioner for Germany. Nevertheless, 
the participants came during their vacation 
time without pay to study a field of work 
new to them. A report on the meeting was 
widely circulated in Germany. An informal 
follow-up of some participants by one of 
the authors in 1952, indicated that they 
were applying many of the things learned 
at the workshop. Also, in the Summer of 
1952, an educational psychology workshop 
under German auspices developed two re- 
ports on guidance procedures for German 
schools. We have not learned of the ap- 
pointment of a counselor in a public school, 
but we believe that classroom teachers are 


being given, and are willingly accepting 
guidance responsibilities. 

Keller made no mention of guidance ac- 
tivities at the university level. A study of 
several prominent universities indicates that 
much which is called student personnel 
work here in America is cared for by Stu- 
dentenwerke (student welfare), and ASTA 
(student government organization). Stu- 
dent loans, health service, orientation, part- 
time employment, student housing, and so 
forth, are services provided by special fees 
collected from students. The university as 
such assumes no official responsibility for 
such activities, but rather lets quasi-ofhcial 
student welfare and government organiza- 
tions handle them. One development in 
guidance activities is particularly note- 
worthy. At the university in Hamburg, a 
part-time counselor was appointed in the 
Fall of 1952. The rector (chief executive) 
of this university has given active support 
to the experimental appointment, the first 
counselor in a German university. 

In conclusion, we believe that the greatest 
change which has come to Germany since 
Keller’s report, is a basic attitude toward 
the integrity and worth of individuals. 
This attitude leaves little room for false 
ideologies which plagued the German na- 
tion during Hitler’s time. We believe that 
Germany is overcoming the Nazi desire to 
use vocational guidance as a device to make 
sure that each individual contributed most 
to the state. German vocational guidance 
workers are working hard to re-establish 
their earlier tradition of serving individuals. 


IS IT HAPPENING HERE? 


| believe that that community is already in process of dissolution where each 
man begins to eye his neighbor as a possible enemy, where nonconformity 
with the accepted creed, political as well as religious, is a mark of disaffection; 
where denunciation, without specification or backing, takes the place of evidence; 
where orthodoxy chokes freedom of dissent; where faith in the eventual suprem- 
acy of reason has become so timid that we dare not enter our convictions in 
the open lists to win or lose.—Judge Learned Hand quoted in Social Progress. 
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Can CHEATING Be Killed? 


HIS IS THE RECORD of a student project 
J pote out over a period of years by the 
Board of Standards of the _ Associated 
Women Students who were concerned about 
the ever present campus problem of cheating 
in examinations. It is a realistic attempt 
to study the origins of attitudes and practices 
and to take the most feasible steps in cor- 
recting them.! 

Every student is aware that in some classes 
cheating is very prevalent, while in others 
there is little or no dishonest work. The 
Board members therefore made a careful 
survey of student opinion and experiences 
and under the heading “Factors which en- 
courage cheating” they listed all possible 
characteristics of those classes in which 
cheating was at its worst, and under “Factors 
which discourage cheating” the conditions 
which described the classroom situations in 
which cheating was at a minimum. Those 


two lists were carefully organized to bring 
out the important contrasts, and were in- 


cluded in a letter sent to all faculty mem- 
bers. The two lists, in the student’s own 
words are here quoted: 


Factors Which Affect Cheating 


Encourage Honesty Encourage Cheating 


Grade depends 


largely 


(1) Frequent tests or (1) 
exercises or recita- 
throughout 


solely or 
tions 

course. 
Exam 

well fitted to the 
material covered in 
course. 


upon examination. 


Tricky or unusual 
questions which 
have the effect of 
making the student 


questions 


Professor, 
Bloom- 


Associate 
University, 


Kate Hevner MUPLLER is 
School of Education, Indiana 
ington. 

‘The project was carried on while the writer was 
Dean of Women and adviser for the governing 
groups, at Indiana University. 


3) 


Final class period 
devoted to review 
or outline or to 
sample examina- 
tion questions 
(Some professors 
especially com- 
mended for this.) 
Important points 
stressed and ques- 
made 


tions inter- 


esting. 


Professor proctors 
his own examina- 
tion Good  rap- 
port and mutual 
respect between in- 
structor and stu- 
dent is one of the 
most important fac- 


tors in honesty. 


Fssay questions in 


general 


Small 
sonal contacts with 


classes, per- 
instructors. 


walks 
room 


Instructor 
around the 
occasionally, or 


feel panic-striken 
or give him a sense 
of unfairness. 

Threatening or su- 
perior attitude of 
toward 
Stu- 
dents do not take 


instructor 
examinations. 


it kindly when fac- 
ulty members joke 
about exams. 
Uncertain coverage 
of work, poorly 
tests, 
lack of interest in 


constructed 


mechanics of teach- 
ing on part of pro- 
fessor. 

Lack of good rap- 
port between proc- 
tor and = student. 
Mutual respect is 
damaged when an 
assistant 1s sent to 
proctor and com- 
pletely and utterly 
lost when small sec- 
tions are sent to 
central 
room for examina- 


one large 


tions, under paid 
e.g., So- 
Eng- 
lish Composition, 


proc tors, 
ciology 101, 


Chemistry, and 
Psychology 101. 
Objective exams in 
general, especially 
one - word - answer 
questions. 
Large lecture 
courses and courses 
with a series of lec- 
turers 

in which 
the examination is 


Courses 


made by commit- 





KATE HEVNER MUELLER reports on a student campaign against dishonest work. 
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tees long in ad- 
vance, with a con- 
sequent sporting 
stu- 


otherwise shows his 
own sense of re- 
sponsibility in the 
examination, challenge to 
dents for securing 


a copy. 


Publicity for the educational campaign 
of the women students through the easy 
channel of the student newspaper was re- 
jected in favor of a method which would 
not fail to reach every woman student. The 
power of the Associated Women Students 
was invoked and on one day in the week im- 
mediately preceding the final examination 
period, all women students were required 
to attend one of 48 meetings planned for 
that day. The times and places for these 
meetings were made as convenient as pos- 
sible, e.g., at 7:00 p.m. or at 10:30 P.M. in 
the chapter houses and residence halls. For 
students who lived at home or in small 
rooming houses, meetings were held at 1:00, 
3:00, 5:00, 7:00, and 9:00 p.m. in the Student 
Union Building. 

From 30 to 40 student speakers were 
trained to preside and lead discussion at 
these meetings. They went to the meetings 
in pairs, with their arguments carefully 
written out in advance. They first read the 
faculty rules for the conduct of examina- 
tions and the penalties for cheating. They 
made it clear that many penalties are given 
for cheating, but are not generally known, 
because the Administration Officers, in con- 
sideration for the individual student, never 
publicize such cases. They recounted a few 
sample cases: the student whose F for cheat- 
ing in chemistry kept her out of the Nurses 
Training School; two students who had 
been dropped for stealing and trying to sell 
an English examination; a student who was 
penalized for plagiarizing, etc. They gave 
information about the files of examination 
questions available in the library (as well 
as in private collections in chapter houses) 
and the wise use of these questions. Next, 
they invited questions and suggestions and 
discussion on the best methods of study, on 
the hygiene of exam week, and finally on the 
advantages and disadvantages of cheating. 
These student speakers in their training 
group discussion had listed the arguments 
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which seemed to them most effective. In 
turn, they tried to bring out these same 
arguments in their own groups. 

Later reports showed varying success. In 
some groups, there were students who ar- 
gued that “everybody cheats on this campus; 
nobody seems to care, and nobody seems to 
expect honesty.” The leaders had agreed 
that the best answer to this challenge was to 
call on the individual students to mention 
or describe from their own experience all 
the classes in which there had been no 
cheating. Usually this was successful, and 
at least it brought the students with the 
better attitudes into the discussion. The 
leaders had agreed that the attitude “It’s 
all right to cheat because everybody else 
does” was the worst enemy to their cam- 
paign. The best arguments they could 
marshal against it were: 

“This is rationalizing, arguing yourself into the 

weaker and easier thing because you aren't strong 

enough to stand up for what you know is right.” 

“We aren't asking you to reform any one else, 

nor even to discuss or argue the matter with any- 

one. We are simply asking you in your own 
behavior to live up to your own inner convic- 


tions.” 


Whether or not the group had proved 
hostile or sympathetic, the leaders at the end 
of the hour summarized the arguments 
which had been developed at the training 
group discussion. 


The Solicitation of Faculty Assistance 


The student board members drew up a 
letter which was delivered to each faculty 
member, not through the mail, but per- 
sonally by one of his own students who had 
volunteered to help with the project. The 
letter outlined the procedure for educating 
the students, and added: 


We are sending you (1) suggestions which from 
the students’ point of view have an effect for or 
against cheating. We would value any comments 
or criticisms which you may have to offer. Al- 
though we recognize that cheating is primarily 
a student problem, we feel that our campaign 
will not succeed if faculty members remain in- 
different to it. 


Because the instructor knows personally only his 
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own better and more advanced students and sees 
them at their best he is likely to forget that he 
must also be prepared to deal with a much larger 
gioup of students who are more mediocre in in- 
telligence, background and social consciousness. 
The issue is not faculty versus students, but 
faculty and students versus the few unscrupulous 
ones whose intention to make unde- 
servedly high grades, or to make money from the 


is merely 


examinations. 


Not only poor students cheat, but competition 
is sometimes even more ruthless among the very 
good students. 


The instructor who gives the smallest attention 
or who feels most superior to the unpleasant de- 
tails of proctoring, etc., may be the one in whose 
classes cheating is most flagrant. 


The instructor who proctors his examination 
carefully is protecting the good and honest stu- 
dents as well as policing the dishonest. 

If you use “completion” questions requiring 
only one word to be written into a blank space, 
take pains with the seating and proctoring of the 
students to prevent copying. 

Never have stencils cut or questions typed by 
student assistants. Is it fair to put such students 
“on the spot?” Temptation may be too strong to 
resist. 

After questions are mimeographed, keep them 
at home. Duplicate and skeleton keys for desks 
and offices are ridiculously easy to obtain. 
indicate 


Statements made by students which 


faculty attitudes they do not like: 

He just walks around with a sneer on his face the 
whole examination period. 

I asked him about the exam and he said, ‘You 
don’t need to worry; you will flunk it anyway.’ 
He has used the same exam for three years. It’s 
on file at our house. 

He’s just plain dumb. He sits up there in front 
and the boys in the back have their notes in their 
pockets, and do they use them! 

If he was going to give me that F for cheating he 
shouldn’t have made that facetious remark about 
cheating at the beginning of the examination. 


In addition to these general letters de- 
livered by the student committee members 
to all faculty members, eight special letters 
were sent by the Board of Standards to the 
eight instructors in whose classes cheating 
was thought to be most flagrant. The letter 
to the instructor merely called attention to 
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the fact that their survey pointed to a par- 
ticularly bad situation in his classes. They 


asked for his especial consideration of thei 


suggestions. 


Making Sample Examination 
Available to All Students 


It is well known that sorority and frater- 
nity houses keep files of all examination 
questions from year to year for use of their 
members. It is also agreed that the study of 
previous examinations is a legitimately use- 
ful device for giving a student a good re- 
view of his course. Realizing that all fra- 
ternity members possess an unfair advantage 
over the non-fraternity students, the Board 
members arranged for a file of examination 
questions to be established in the Reference 
Room of the library, and to be properly in 
dexed and administered by the library staff. 
Students who had volunteered for this work 
were given training in soliciting from the 
faculty, were assigned to the departments 
of their major subjects, and had unusual 
success in securing copies of examinations. 

Education on better methods in preparing 
for and taking examinations was undertaken 
for the freshmen women only, by means of 
an attractive four-page pamphlet, written 
by Board members and decorated with 
comic line drawings, and distributed to all 
new students. From year to year the ex- 
amination fears were dubbed “heebie 
jeebies,” “fifth columnists” and “gremlins.” 
They were represented as spreading the 
hysteria: “I flunked it flat,” “It was simply 
fiendish,” “I studied all night and he never 
asked a thing he said he would,” “The 
questions were not the kind I'd even seen 
before,” “I'm just going to lock my door 
and start reading the whole book,” “Nobody 
had any idea what the questions meant,” 
“I could have written two hours on just the 
first question,” etc. The caption “Watch 
these stories grow and next time don’t be- 
lieve them,” was set over a series of six 
cartoons showing the progress of the rumor 
from “Joe says he carried his book to the 
exam, and prof never noticed it,” to “The 
whole class cheated!” Helpful hints about 
studying were incorporated in various ways, 
sometimes in informal letters from hypo- 
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thetical students to “Mom and Pop.” They 
were summarized on the final page: 


Some Facts You Should Know 
fhout Cheating 


You won't change your grade enough to justify the 
risk you take: 

The risk: An F in the course with “Failed for 
Cheating” noted on your record. 

The result: Maybe a B instead of a C, and 
maybe not. 
If “everybody” tells you that “everybody” cheats 
and that makes it all right for you: 


Maybe you're keeping bad company? 


4nd Studying 
Never miss your eight hours of sleep. 

Lack of sleep undermines your physical energy 
and your ability to think clearly; it takes both to 
write a good exam, no matter how much you 
know. 

Don't plan to study all the time 

Relax both mind and body by participation in 
things you enjoy, movies, games, walking, shop- 
ping. 
Plan your 

For some courses you study one way, for others 

sometimes with 


week's work carefully. 


another way, sometimes alone, 
others, sometimes in your room, sometimes in the 
library. 
Suppose you are a little excited and jittery over 
the exam. 

What of it? After all, don't do a little 
better work when you're excited about it? Most 
people do, and psychologists agree that physio- 


logically it’s helpful. 


you 


Evaluation of Success 


show that dishonest work is 
characteristic of students on practically 
every type of campus.? It has been sug- 
gested that if an objective measure could be 
found for the amount of dishonest work 
for each student, the results would follow 
the normal curve. An informal student 
pool of about 900 students a few years 
indicated that there is some 


Studies 


earlier had 


Ruth Strang, Behavior and Background of Stu- 
dents in College and Secondary Schools, (Harper, 
1937) 62-91. 


slight deterioration in standards in the 
transition from freshman to senior year. 
For example, to the question “If offered in- 
formation in an examination, would you ac- 
cept and use it?” the proportions answering 
in the affirmative are: Freshmen 36 per 
cent, Sophomores 37 per cent, Juniors 37 
per cent, Seniors 46 per cent. To the ques- 
tion “Would you copy from another paper 
if you had the opportunity?” the affirmative 
answers are: Freshmen 17 per cent, Sopho- 
mores 23 per cent, Juniors 25 per cent, 
Seniors 22 per cent. Whether or not the 
student would actually conduct himself as 
indicated, is of course questionable, but 
there is at least a greater frankness in ex- 
pressing the undesirable attitude from the 
freshman to the senior year. 

To many students, “cribbing” in ex- 
aminations (they avoid the word “cheat- 
ing”) is not regarded as an ethical problem, 
but rather as a technique, sometimes de- 
sirable, sometimes unfeasible, for “getting 
by” in the intricate campus system of ex- 
aminations and grading, and in the extra- 
curricular merit system which requires an 
acceptable grade average for office holding. 

Non-attendance at the required meetings 
was negligible, and the discussions were 
lively, if not altogether convincing. The 
librarians reported a very large use of the 
examination files collected by the students. 
No objective methods for measuring the 
success of the campaign were employed be- 
cause of the difficulty of devising and carry- 
ing out such methods. 

Student leaders have learned: (1) more 
efficient methods of putting their convictions 
into effect; (2) the importance of the careful 
preparation of new students to meet campus 
problems and (3) the deteriorating effect 
on moral standards which results from the 
too impersonal situation and the loss of the 
personal touch. Some weaker students have 
perhaps strengthened their wavering con- 
victions through the arguments presented 
to them. All students who participated in 
any part of the campaign were made aware 
of the ethical considerations, more sophisti- 
cated in their approach to ethical problems. 
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notes from 


OUR BRANCHES 





© The Oregon Guidance Association met 
jointly with the Special Education Section 
of the Oregon Education Association on 
March 16 at the OEA convention. The 
topic for the meeting was the gifted student, 
and Karl D. Ernst, Administrative Director, 
Gifted Child Project, Portland Public 
Schools, was the speaker. Some of the 
teachers engaged in this project explained 
the specific programs in the individual 
schools where the project is being carried 
on. 


® The mid-winter meeting of the Northern 
New Jersey Region of the New Jersey Guid- 
ance and Personnel Association was held on 
March 3 at Fairleigh Dickinson College, 
Rutherford, New Jersey. At the afternoon 
sessions, panels discussed “Aptitude Test- 
ing,” Counseling Boys and Girls for the 
Armed Services,” “Showing of Guidance 
Films,” and “Evaluating Part-Time Work.” 
Edward Herbert chaired a general session 
on “Developing Responsibility—A Code of 
Citizenship.” 


e At the February 9 meeting of the Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts Branch of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, a panel 
that got down to cases presented “Guidance 
Procedures in the Community Chest Or- 
ganizations.” Executive secretaries and su- 
perintendents from Worcester’s YMCA, 
YWCA, Girls’ Club and Boys’ Club stressed, 
by citing cases and summarizing results, how 
group work can be therapeutic as well as 
recreational in the lives of youngsters, 
young adults, and even retired employees 
who seek avocational outlets. Chairman of 
the panel was Robert S. Cahill, the Chest’s 
Assistant Executive and President of the 
Social Service “Monday Evening Club.” 
Miss Gretchen Frye, Director of Girls’ 
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Club’s Lincoln House arranged this pro- 
gram which evoked the widest audience 
participation of all meetings held during 
the season. 


Who's Who 


Following his discharge from the Army 
where he was connected with the U. S. 
Army Hospital, Ft. Benning, Georgia, 
ALLEN R. Levin has taken a position as 
Counseling Psychologist with the Veterans 
Administration Medical Teaching Group 
Hospital, Memphis, Tennessee. 


The counseling services of David Lips- 
comb College, Nashville, Tennessee, have 
recently been reorganized. The new Stu- 
dent Guidance Service is under the director- 
ship of KennerH R. Piery, Sr. of the 
Psychology faculty and James H. Me- 
Broom, Jr. of the Sociology faculty. 


Lre E. Isaacson has left the Guidance 
Bureau at the University of Kansas to take 
a position as Assistant Professor of Educa 
tion at Purdue University. Ricuarp M. 
Runpguist succeeds him as Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education and Counselor at the 
University of Kansas. 


Hersert RusaceM, who was recently pro- 
moted to the post of Assistant Executive Di- 
rector, Federation of the Handicapped, has 
accepted the post of Assistant Professor of 
Education in the Graduate School of Long 
Island University, Brooklyn, New York. 


Associate Editor Met Harper of this 
JOURNAL received the following citation in 
the January, 1953, Newsletter of the South- 
ern College Personnel Association: “For het 
outstanding achievements in editing the 
SCPA Newsletter during the past year, 
Doctor Melvene Hardee is hereby awarded 
the Personnelitzer Prize in Association jour- 
nalism for 1952.” 
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CURRENT NEWS 








Children's Bureau Project on 
Juvenile Delinquency 

The Children Bureau of the Federal Se- 
curtiy Agency has organized a campaign to 
get at the facts of juvenile delinquency, its 
prevention and treatment; to set forth new 
statements of desirable practices in the care 
of delinquent children; to arouse the public 
to find out what is happening to delinquent 
children in local communities; to take steps 
to improve the practices that are not up to 
standard; and to encourage local, state, and 
national agencies which deal with the prob- 
lem to work in closer cooperation with each 
other. 

A special Juvenile Delinquency Project, 
financed by private contributions to the 
Child Welfare League of America, has been 
formed and is giving strong impetus to the 
objectives of this campaign. Although this 
special campaign and project is putting 
emphasis on improving the care and treat- 
ment of delinquent children, attention is 
also being directed toward measures for 
preventing delinquency. The Children’s 
Bureau has issued a report describing the 
program and suggesting that community 
groups be organized to include representa- 
tives of the local child welfare agency, the 
health and education departments, the 
juvenile court, the police, the churches, 
businessmen’s labor unions, 
and women’s clubs and youth serving or- 
ganizations. 

On the basis of fingerprint arrest data 
gathered by the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, the number of children under 18 
who were arrested for auto theft went up 
61 per cent from 1948 to 1951. The num- 
ber of children arrested for burglary—break- 
ing and entering—increased 15 per cent; 
arrests of children on robbery charges, 25 


associations, 
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per cent. Assault arrests increased 10 per 
cent over the period. 

The Children’s Bureau has received re- 
ports from 179 juvenile courts located in 
many parts of the country which show that 
the number of juvenile delinquency cases 
they handled increased by close to 20 pet 
cent from 1948 through 1951. Some courts 
reported the number of cases they handled 
went up as much as 30 per cent, a few even 
more than 50 per cent. 

A recent study of 177 cities, all having 
populations of more than 25,000, showed 
that almost half have no special units or 
bureaus in their police departments staffed 
with officers trained in handling children’s 
problems. 

The Children’s Bureau has issued three 
pamphlets dealing with the problem of 
juvenile delinquency which may be ob- 
tained at no cost. These pamphlets are: 
Some Facts about Juvenile Delinquency: 
Projects for Community Action to Aid 
Delinquent Children; and Juvenile Delin- 
quency Program of the Children’s Bureau. 


Facts About Psychologists 


In the fall of 1951 the number of clinical 
psychologists was about three times the 
number of those in any other specialty, ac- 
cording to facts reported to the American 
Psychological Association by its members 
and published by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Clinical psychologists outnumbered 
all those working as educational, industrial, 
experimental, and vocational psychologists, 
the next four largest groups of psychologists. 
Men outnumbered women in all specialties 
except one—developmental. 

More than half the psychologists worked 
in educational institutions, more than a 
fourth in government, and the remainder in 
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industry. OL those in educational institu- 
tions, five-sixths were in colleges and univer- 
sities. 

More than a third of the psychologists 
were teaching and about a filth were in 
consulting or clinical practice. Of the re- 
mainder, nearly equal numbers were en- 
gaged in management or administration, 
inspection and clinical analysis, and research 
and development. 

More than half the psychologists had a 
Ph.D. degree and more than a third had a 
master’s degree. About half of those with 
a Ph.D. degree were teaching. 

Median annual earnings ranged from 
$7,500 for industrial psychologists to $5,200 
for developmental psychologists. In_ rela- 
tion to educational training, the median 
salary was $6,500 for psychologists with a 
Ph.D. degree, $4,800 for those with a 
master’s degree, and $4,700 for those having 
only a bachelor’s degree. Median earn- 
ings in all specialties and functions were 
higher for men than for women. 

Further details about psychologists may 
be found in the U. S. Office of Education 
Information Bulletin No. 5, November 3, 


1952. 


Manufacturing Chemists to Provide 
More Occupational Information 

An accelerated program has been started 
by the student guidance committee of the 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Association to 
make more information available to stu- 
dents on opportunities and preparation for 
careers in the industry. The stepped-up 
program is based on the results of a survey 
conducted by the Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Association which indicates that three out 
of four high school and junior high science 
teachers want more such information in 
order to advise students about the chemical 
and chemical engineering professions. 

Teachers want data on types of jobs avail- 
able in the industry at all leveis of skill, 
high school and college training required, 
salary levels, and chances for advancement, 
the survey revealed. They would also wel- 


come plant tours for students and class- 


room talks by industry representatives. 
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Wisconsin University Women 
Graduates Surveyed 


A survey of 500 women who graduated 
from the University of Wisconsin in 1952 
has revealed that 371 are employed in 74 
different fields including teaching, bank- 
ing, insurance, aviation, department stores, 
community and service agencies, 
government, libraries, laboratories, com- 
munications, journalism, home economics, 
and hospital and medical services. Only 
38 per cent of the 132 who were married 
at the time of the survey were not employed. 

Better than one out of four of the gradu- 
ates went into teaching and one-third went 
into professional and managerial work. 
Only one out of six took clerical and gen 
eral office jobs. The average earnings ol 
the Wisconsin 1952 women graduates, ex- 
clusive of teachers, was $250 monthly. The 
for teachers $240 


Sor ial 


average salary was 


monthly. 


New York Hobby Show for 
Older Persons 


The Welfare and Health Council of New 
York City holds its Seventh Annual Hobby 
Show for Older Persons, May 21-31, at 
Education Hall, American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, 77th Street and Central Park 
West. 

Aims of the show are threefold: to give 
older men and women a chance to show 
and to share their interests and 
to demonstrate how wide and how varicd 
are the creative interests of older people; 
and to help improve welfare and health 
agency programs, stimulate interagency co- 
operation and awaken public interest in 
the creative potentialities of older persons. 

Participation in the show is open to any 
person, 60 years of age or over, who has a 
hobby, interest or talent, and lives in New 
York or within a radius of 60 miles. Any 
type of exhibit demonstrating any kind of 
skill, but not intended for commercial on 
advertising purposes, may be entered. Ex 
hibits are limited to two per person and 
all items exhibited must be current or com- 
pleted within the past few years. Those 
whose hobbies are performances, such as 


hobbies: 
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music, dramatics or dancing, are also in- 
vited to participate. Further information 
may be obtained from the Welfare and 
Health Council, 44 East 23rd Street, New 
York 10, New York. 


Human Relations Workshop at 
Kent State University 

Kent State University is offering its first 
Workshop in Human Relations this sum- 
mer from July 13 to July 31. As a step 
toward meeting the need for specialized and 
tested knowledge in the field of human re- 
lations, the workshop will consider prob- 
lems of educational administration, librar- 
ianship, guidance and counseling, audio- 
visual programs, and school-community re- 
lations. The three-week program will be 
given as a credit or non-credit course, and 
will be open to both scholarship and non- 
scholarship students. Forty scholarships to 
cover the $70 workshop fee are available 
from the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, 686 Union Commerce Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. All inquiries concerning 


the workshop should be addressed to the 


Director, Gerald Read, College of Educa- 
tion, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 


Colorado Summer Guidance Workshop 


This coming summer the Workshop in 
Guidance at the University of Colorado will 
be held on June 22 through 26. As usual, 
enrollment will be limited to $5. Clarence 
W. Failor, Acting Associate Professor and 
Field Representative in Guidance will be 
the director and any inquiries should be 
addressed to him. Frank L. Sievers of the 
U.S. Office of Education will be the consult- 
ant. 


Assistance for Graduate 
Students in Guidance 


Southern Illinois University announces 
several oportunities for financial assistance 
to graduate students interested in practical 
training and experience in guidance and 
personnel. These offers, available to both 
men and women, include fifteen to twenty 


positions for resident fellows and four to 
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six graduate assistantships in Guidance and 
Special Education. Students may apply for 
both an assistantship and a position as 
housefellow, but such a program will re- 
quire a reduced academic load. 

For further information about the resi- 
dent fellow positions, write to the Office of 
Student Affairs; for the assistantships, write 
to the Chairman of the Guidance and 
Special Education Department, Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois. 


Florida Deans Discuss 
School Guidance Problems 


“Getting to Know Boys and Girls” was 
the theme of the second annual Florida 
Conference of Guidance and Personnel 
Deans held at Florida A&M College, Feb- 
ruary 19-21. The keynote address of the 
conference was made by Harold F. Cotting- 
ham, Professor of Psychology and Counselor 
Training Officer, Florida State University 
who spoke on the subject, “Integrating 
Guidance in the Elementary School with 
Secondary School and the Home.” Group 
discussions included: “Using Judgment 
Making Devices” discussed by William N. 
Smith, Head of the Psychology Department, 
Florida AXM College; “The Case Study” 
discussed by A. A. Abraham, Head of the 
Secondary Education Department, Florida 
A&M College: Anders Sweetland, Clinical 
Psychologist, Florida State University, spoke 
on “The Clinical Approach to Children 
Problems”; Margaret Blair, Assistant Direc- 
tor, Vocational Guidance and Placement, 
Florida State University, talked on “Pre- 
senting Occupational Information.” <A 
panel consisting of Melvene Hardee, Co- 
ordinator of Counseling, Florida State Uni- 
versity; Gar Wynn, Graduate Student, 
Florida State University; W. E. Combs and 
Minnie H. Fields, both of the Florida State 
Department of Education, discussed “Prob- 
lems in Guidance with Implications for 
* Some 73 persons at- 
representing 18 


Schools.’ 
the 
cities, some 
schools and four of the state’s institutions 
of higher learning. 


Florida 
tended conference 


25 elementary and secondary 
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YOU MIGHT LIKE TO SEE... 


Films Depicting Mental IIlness* 





Introducing graduate and advanced 
undergraduate students in psychology, so- 
cial work, guidance, medicine, and other 
professional areas in which go nee 
contacts are important and the understand- 
ing of personal problems crucial, to experi- 
ence with people with real problems is diff- 
cult, time-consuming, and not without some 
dangers. There is not only the integrity of 
the client to be considered but there is also 
the factor of student over-involvement in 
the problems of the client and his own state 
and level of adjustment to consider. 

There is a long tradition in medicine and 
in social work of plunging the student more 
or less directly into work with clients hav- 
ing serious problems—but with copious and 
adequate supervision. The better graduate 
programs in clinical psychology and coun- 
seling provide such experience too, al 
though there exists some problem of ade- 
quate internship facilities. 

The problem of showing students the 
more severe aspects and types of human 
personality disorder is a difhcult pedagogi- 
cal one from both temporal and ethical 
considerations. The use of selected record- 
ings of interviews and test protocols, of case 
histories, and of films saves much time. 
Of these devices, the one with the potential 
for approaching a real face-to-face inter- 
action most closely is the sound film. 

Certainly present also is the ethical prob- 
lem involved in the use of patients. The 
American Psychological Association Com- 
mittee on Ethical Scandards for Psychology 
has commented on this in its Principle 6.22 
1: Live clinical material (guidance center 
clients, hospital patients, etc.) should be 
used for demonstration or instructional 
purposes only when appropriately printed, 
recorded, motion picture or other standard 
material is not available or readily prepared, 
or when the advanced level and professional 
nature of the instruction makes it essential.) 


* This is a solicited discussion and review by 
Walter L. Wilkins, Chairman, Department of Psy- 
chology, St. Louis University. 

*APA Committee on Ethical Standards for Psy- 
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This principle certainly suggests that the 
visit to state hospitals for nervous and men 
tal diseases, long a high point in some col- 
lege courses in abnormal psychology, prob- 
ably should cease, and that as reasonably 
adequate films are available, it should cease 
now. 

Readers of this JourNAL will be familiar 
with such first-rate films as Angry Boy and 
This is Robert and the methods by which 
provocative and meaningful discussion can 
be made to grow out of the common ex- 
— of viewing them. Hypnotic Be 
ravior and Unconscious Motivation, Lester 
Beck's well-produced films on an experi 
mental neurosis, are probably used by most 
psychology and psychiatry departments. 
These films illustrate vividly and neatly 
within the limits of the medium, aspects of 
maladaptive behavior or behavior under un 
usual circumstances. 

Reviewed at this time is a series of sound 
films, nine in number, illustrating impor- 
tant features of seriously disordered be- 
havior in hospitalized patients. They are 
designed for professionally qualified audi- 
ences only. All are produced by the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canadaand distributed 
as McGraw-Hill Text Films by the M« 
Graw-Hill Book Company. Each is prefaced 
by a statement admonishing the viewer to 
remember that the film illustrates mental 
symptoms and not techniques of examina 
tion, of interviewing, or of diagnosis. Each 
begins with an introduction by Dr. Heinz 
Lehmann, who gives some highlights of the 
disorder being considered and a few sen 
tences about the onset of the disorder in the 
particular patients being interviewed. Then 
he interviews the patient. These are they: 

1. Schizophrenia: simple type deterior- 
ated (11 minutes)—A forty year old 
woman, psychotic for ten years, shows 
typical apathy, indifference, inappropri 
ate emotional response, and lack of in 
itiative, although she is fairly well ori 
ented and her memory is good. 


chology, “Section 6. Ethical Standards in Teach 
ing,” American Psychologist; VI (1951), 649-661 
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2. Schizophrenia: catatonic type (12 
minutes)—Three male stuporous Cata- 
tonics hospitalized from five to fifteen 
years, illustrate the paucity of movement, 
waxy flexibility, mutism, and negativism 
of the classical case, but also show that 
they are aware of the environment. 

3. Schizophrenia: hebephrenic type (13 
minutes)—-A male patient, hospitalized 
thirteen years, is interviewed twice, show- 
ing marked intellectual deterioration, 
silly mannerisms, poverty of ideas, irrele- 
vant and incoherent speech, hallucina- 
tions. 

1. Paranoid conditions (13 minutes)— 
Iwo women, one acute and the other 
chronic, show different phases of the dis- 
ease. The acute patient has a delusional 
system involving government and religion 
and is disturbed enough so that she has 
not eaten nor slept recently. The logic- 
resistant aspects of the paranoid process 
are evident. 
5. Organic — reaction-type—senile (10 
minutes)—Disorientation, memory defects, 
brief attention span, perseveration of 
ideas and confabulation are shown in two 
patients, a man and a woman. 

6. Depressive states I (12 minutes)—A 
male, middle-aged agitated depressive in 


un evening interview looks depressed and 
dejected and tells of his feelings of hope- 


lessness and sinfulness. The next morn- 
ing he is worse, being more depressed and 
shows marked motor agitation. 

7. Depressive states 11 (11 minutes)—A 
woman who has attempted suicide twice 
within the last week or ten days is inter- 
viewed to illustrate how the depression 
has built up to a suicidal point. Another 
older woman, competent, lively, and 
cheerful up to two months before, illus- 
trates a severe, retarded depression. 

8. Manic state (15 minutes)—A. middle- 
aged woman shows the over-activity, 
talkativeness, and mood changes of the 
typical hypomanic. 

9. Folie 4 deux (15 minutes)—A mother 
and daughter, the latter being the domi- 
nant personality, are interviewed  to- 
gether, and simultaneously explain to the 
doctor the features of their delusional 
system, in which other people have 
powers of hurting them magically, with 
the mother insisting on a witchcraft ex- 
planation and the daughter, while too 
sophisticated to believe in witches, is un- 
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able to give any explanation of the mys- 

terious forces, but is patently the sicker 

of the two. 

These films show, in a time period which 
would be impossible within the hospital, 
the salient features of severe mental illness. 
Obviously the cases are chosen to show these 
features clearly. These are real patients, 
real individuals with problems students can 
lor the most part get some insight into and 
in some cases actually empathize with. It 
is, of course, impossible to show how com- 
plex the problems of these patients are, 
but it is perhaps only the advanced student 
involved in diagnosis and in therapy who 
can fully realize such complexity anyway. 

We showed these films to advanced under- 
eraduates in sections of abnormal psychol- 
ogy and to medical school juniors. Both 
groups of students found the experience re- 
warding. The psychology majors found 
the Folie @ deux the most dramatic film. 
They also were edified by the reactions of 
the depressives. The medical school stu- 
dents found particularly noteworthy the 
case of agitated depression. Many students 
come up to their clerkships with the notion, 
easily gained from standard textbooks, that 
all depressive patients are retarded, or at 
least lugubrious and just plain depressed. 
Ihe behavior of the middle-aged patient 
brought home to them the essentially de- 
pressive nature of the agitated patient. 

We had the impression that the record- 
ing of the introductory didactic materials 
was better than that during the actual inter- 
viewing of the patients for Numbers 1, 3, 
5, and 8, but some of our difficulty may have 
resulted from the patients’ mumbling—es- 
pecially the aged patients. For the specified 
purposes of showing to undergraduate medi- 
cal students, to advanced students in psy- 
chology, social work, pastoral psychology, 
and counseling these films can be strongly 
recommended. They economize on time 
necessary for explanation of these disorders 
and for demonstration also. They illustrate 
somewhat more neatly than the run-of-the- 
mill case can, the typical features of the dis- 
order. They enable the instructor to bring 
right into the classroom an experience 
which would be most difficult to handle di- 
rectly. And finally they have the peda- 
gogical advantage that they can be F scan 
again and again to illustrate different aspects 
of patient behavior. As with most curricu- 
lar materials they over-simplify—but such 
is justifiable for pedagogic clarity. 
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YOU MIGHT LIKE TO READ... 





@ An intriguing projective technique built 
around the use of a collection of 240 prov- 
erbs is described in the winter, 1952, Per- 
sonnel Psychology. In an article called “A 
Proverb Test for Attitude Measurement” 
the use of this method is reported with 98 
Swiss workers in a large industrial firm in 
an attempt to obtain a group picture ol 
their feelings concerning justice, remunera- 
tion, social relationships, ethical values, 
work techniques, the effect of work and 
suitable ps ay The proverb test is sug- 
gested as an improvement over question- 
naires and the Rorschach and Szondi tests. 


@ Iwo approaches to the problem of the 
proper utilization of our older folks appear 
in the January PersonneL. Cornell's John 
McConnell examines six common assump- 
tions, three from the viewpoint of the econ- 
omy and three from the viewpoint of the 
oldsters. Leaving out the emotion so often 
associated with such discussions, Dr. Mc- 
Connell clarifies the problem and suggests 
clearer methods of working on the ques- 
tion. 

Under the title “Social Security Benefits 
and Deferred Retirement,” Ernest Olrich 
gives reasons for a revision of the laws 
governing Old Age and Survivors Insurance 
and sets forth a plan to adjust the laws so 
that both the economy and the individual 
older worker may benefit by permitting and 
encouraging work after age 65. 


@ For a good down-to-earth article for 
teachers seeking aid in improving the home- 
room period as a means of guidance, “In- 
struments Which Will Be Useful to Home- 
room Teachers in Counseling” is recom- 
mended. Two commonly used instruments 
for discovering what the problems of pupils 
are and another which can be of help in 
considering the vocational choice question 
are described. Their publishers and costs 
are given in January's The High School 
Journal. 
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@ “Who is a ‘good’ teacher?” “Which ap- 
plicant will become a ‘good’ teacher?” 
“How may we determine whether a teacher 
is ‘good’? What person charged with the 
responsibility for teacher personnel would 
not like to have the answers to those and 
similar questions! Read David G. Ryans’ 
“Teacher Personnel Research” in the Janu- 
ary, 1953, California Journal of Educational 
Research for a well-considered description 
of what has been done and what should be 
done in the search for reasonable answers 
to qualitative problems of teacher person- 
nel. 

In the same issue is the summary of a 
doctoral study by Ann Nowell on the sub- 
ject of “Peer Status as Related to Measures 
of Personality.” It is very interesting that 
“No evidence was found that indicated ‘ad- 
justment’ or ‘maladjustment,’ as measured 
by tests of personality used in this study, 
bore a relationship to the degree of ac- 
ceptance accorded a given child by his 
peers.” 


@ Blanche Camden emphasizes the neces- 
sity “For a Better Understanding of Enter- 
ing Students” in the January issue of The 
School Review. Stress is laid on the tech- 
niques by which this understanding may be 
acquired and value of its use in helping 
teachers help boys and girls make important 
social and academic adjustments. 


w How can a school better serve the needs 
of its pupils and of the community which 
supports it? One way, of course, is to seek 
to adjust the requirements of the com- 
munity occupation-wise to the interests and 
abilities of the pupils. If a school attempts 
such an adjustment of its program, it, 
naturally, will build up for itself good pub- 
lic relations. A specific instance of such an 
attempt is given in “A Community Occu- 
pational Survey as a Public Relations In- 
strument” in January's The School Review. 
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wg The NEA Journal's article on “We Need 
More Scientists and Engineers” presents in 
a very convincing way the need of a greatly 
expanded guidance program in our schools 
as a means of meeting a great national 
need. Using the case of a University of 
Oklahoma senior, Ernest Lippert, as an 
example of how good guidance can furnish 
the badly needed scientists—for civilian as 
well as military purposes—and tabulating 
our present production of engineers, the 
article lists some avenues by which schools 
can aid in the discovery and development 
of potential workers in these fields. 


@ Facts and figures concerning the “Dis 
advantaged” appear in the same _ issue, 
adapted from The Modern Rural School by 
Butterworth and Dawson. Migrants, other 
hired farm workers, rural non-farm people, 
Negroes, Indians, and Spanish Americans 
are pointed out as major examples of 
groups who are not getting “equal oppor- 
tunities.” Such phrases as “If the states 
would but seriously set about placing a 
oor under educational opportunity . . .,” 

no state has actually faced realities,” 
“The federal government is almost totally 
devoid of any constructive action .. .,” 
7 we know what to do. But our pro- 
fessions far outrun our performances” high- 
light the article. Read it. 


@ January's National Parent-Teacher con- 
tains another of its splendid features en- 
titled “N.P.T. Quiz Program; A Family 
Counseling Service.” Conducted on the 
letter-answer basis, this particular article 
treats phases of the only-child problem from 
a parent's viewpoint, the treatment of the 
exemplary pupil who “kicks over the 
traces” for the first time, the matter of an 
allowance and the question of whether to 
leave a dependable adolescent girl entirely 
on her own as hostess of her first boy-girl 
party. School counselors will do well to 
follow this series. 


@ If you are interested in the advancement 
of college personnel work and missed the 
article “Western Personnel Institute: A 
Regional Development in Education” by 
Clifford Houston and Robert Forbes in 
January's The Educational Record, we sug- 
gest that you read it. The genesis, organiza- 
tion, and values described as characteristic 
of Western Personnel Institute should give 
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encouragement to those who, with limited 
means and facilities, are tackling the intri- 
cate problems of helping college youth train 
for and satisfactorily adjust to the work 
world. 


gw “A Teacher's Dual Role” is something 
we have often heard of in educational dis- 
cussions. In the February Junior College 
Journal Mabel Buckner gives a particularly 
clear picture of these roles which are apro- 
pos at any school level when she says, “Edu- 
cation will accomplish little unless the col- 
lege personalizes its activities with sympa- 
thetic and understanding teachers reaching 
students as individuals of varying abilities, 
attitudes, needs, and problems. Education is 
effective only if it deals with the personal 
attitudes and beliefs of individual human 
beings, and it is here that the teacher has 
the dual role of teacher and counselor.” 


@ Over a quarter million displaced persons 
have entered our labor force. What kind of 
folks are these new Americans? What kind 
of work experience have they had? What 
character of jobs were they first put on after 
arrival in this country and to what extent 
have they shifted jobs? Have they stayed 
in the original place of settlement after ar- 
rival, and if not, why have they migrated? 
What progress have they made toward ad- 
justment to American community life? 
These questions have been answered for 
you by George Minton in “Integration of 
Displaced Persons into U.S. Economic Life” 
in the December Monthly Labor Review. 


@® January saw another splendid issue of 
the new magazine Adult Leadership. In it 
“The Tool Kit: Training in Member 
Roles,” in particular, caught our attention. 
It is truly a “tool kit.” Functional roles of 
group members are categorized and clearly 
explained. Types of behavior which im- 
pede good group functioning are set out and 
ways of improving group work are outlined. 
Usable charts and checklists are included. 
If you want to augment the worth of your 
group here is a first class source of aid. 


@ Pulitzer prize winner Oscar Handlin had 
a very readable and thought-provoking an- 
alysis of trends in the working man’s rela- 
tionship to politics in the February Atlan- 
tic. After pointing out the factors that 
made the laboring man a New Dealer in 
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the 1930's, Handlin asserts that “Payroll 
Prosperity” accounts for the action of many 
voters in industrial centers like Chicago, 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown in switching 
their political allegiance in 1952. You owe 
it to yourself as a citizen to follow through 
this line of reasoning and see what you 
think of it. 


@ An examination of the “Implications of 
Intelligence and Cultural Differences,” 
with an introduction and article by Irving 
Lorge as a test-maker and an article by the 
late John L. Stenquist as a test-user, is to 
be found in the January Teachers College 
Record. Proposing that we discard the in- 
telligence label in favor of the more vari- 
able and meaningful term “aptitudes,” 
Stenquist predicts: “A new brand of L.Q., 
unshackled by linguistic or academic handi- 
caps, structured in terms untainted by mid- 
dle-class culture can no doubt be produced.” 
Lorge’s contribution is a constructively criti- 
cal analysis of this research study especially 
as a force in “reinstating an interest in the 
question of the relation between status 
and intelligence.” 


@ “Those who were brought up under the 


theory that there is but one aptitude and 
that aptitude is intelligence, may be ap- 
palled at the growing complexity of things. 
The belief in and use of a single measure 
of aptitude is certainly simple and comfort- 


able. But it is also very restrictive.” So 
says J. P. Guilford in “Some Recent Find- 
ings on Thinking Abilities and Their Im- 
plications” in the fall issue of Training An- 
alysis and Development Informational 
Bulletin of the Air Training Command. 
He reports on studies now under way at 
the University of Southern California to 
search out primary mental abilities and 
“clear up the picture of both Thurstone’s 
and the AAF factors.”” Inductive reasoning, 
deductive reasoning, and “arithmetical” 
reasoning are now outmoded, he says, by 
the categories: reasoning abilities, creative 
abilities, evaluative abilities, and planning 
abilities. Implications for experimental 
psychologists, vocational psychologists, and 
education are pointed out. 


@ The Phi Delta Kappan for January con- 
tains a number of articles of interest and 
value to the counselor. In “John Dewey 
and the Double-Edged Danger,” Ray Mont- 
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gomery defines democratic education as 
grounded on the potentialities of 
the child at the moment of engagement and 
the nature of the activity.” “When educa- 
tion assumes this meaning, it avoids both 
the outmoded training for a hierarchical 
society that denies democratic dignity and 
freedom, and the unguided, aimless play 
which substitutes chance for planning.” 

C. A. Weber, in “Let's Teach Them How 
to Decide,” also attempts to harmonize the 
educational dilemma with emphasis upon 
goals and their evaluation. He asserts that 
“Today much of the teaching pro- 
fession and many outside the profession no 
longer accept mere acquisition of fact, in- 
formation, and skills as the true measure of 
success in learning. In spite of this, the 
old forms persist and we find ourselves in 
a strange predicament; the goals no longer 
command respect from public or profession, 
yet we measure achievement in the old 
ways.” Contending that the goal of educa- 
tion should be to educate children to make 
intelligent and practical judgments, he 
characterizes guidance as “basically, a com- 
promise between what we actually teach in 
the schools and what we know full well we 
ought to teach.” It seems to this reviewer 
that there is a kernel of truth in this state- 
ment; perhaps just enough to cause some 
to accept it fully without discriminating 
analysis. 

Also in the same issue is “Tapping the 
Sources of Teacher Supply” by W. A. 
Stumpf. 


@ Good occupational information is “Now 
Is the Time for All Good Women” by Lois 
Graham McDowell in the January Altrusan. 
This woman engineer tells of her training 
and experience and says: “To get the record 
straight, any woman of reasonable intelli- 
gence and a liking for the work can master 
the training, do the job, and not lose the 
identity of her sex in the process.” We'd 
suggest that the first half of the sentence can 
be appraised as a slight exaggeration, but 
that the last half is important news. 


@ Hints for free-lance writers, commercial 
artists and photographers in “How to 
Market Your Talents” is found in the Janu- 
ary Glamour. Recently issued by the Glam- 
our Job Department is a Fact Sheet entitled 
Enlistment Qualifications—-WAC, WAVES, 
WAF, MARINES. 





@ The home in which parents are overly 
permissive or indulgent toward the child 
may directly contribute to the social isola- 
tion of the child just as much as the overly 
dominating and autocratic home according 
to Walter L. Wilkins in the December issue 
of Education. Parents who are 
somewhat neutral in attitude toward the 
child but harsh and autocratic in discipli- 
nary techniques are likely to produce a child 
who may be aggressive and rebellious, or 
sometimes a child who may be timid and 
dependent.” Morcover, the indul- 
gent parent, too, can contribute to inade- 
quate social adjustment of the child to his 
peers,” by causing the child to become 
smug and selfish, and later aloof, convinced 
of his own superiority, and rejected by his 
peers. 


@ Jampacked with articles on guidance at 
the junior college level is the January 
Junior College Journal. Louis A. Rice de- 
scribes the shape and services of a junior 
college student personnel program based on 
the three steps of self-realization, self-direc- 
tion, and self-control. 

The educational and vocational charac- 
teristics of students attending Santa Ana 
College are described in “The Guidance 
Survey, A Key to Student Needs and 
Wishes” by Andrew D. Roberts. Students’ 
educational and vocational objectives were 
explored as were their appraisal of educa- 
tional and guidance services offered. They 
felt that the college curriculum was too 
academic, guidance services stood in need 
of improvement, advocated that an occu- 
pational adjustment class be organized, rec- 
ommended the enlargement and systemati- 
zation of the current testing program, and 
wanted more adequate interviews. 

“The Guidance Advisory System” to as- 
sist secondary school counselors to under- 
stand college entrance requirements and 
programs of study is described by Milo Van- 
Hall. G. O. Kidlow in the same issue tells 
how “North Idaho Junior College Assists 
in a County-Wide Guidance Program.” 

“A Testing Program for a Junior College 
for Women” is described by Edward J. 
Durnall, Jr., and L. O. Brockmann gives us 
a very interesting and inspirational account 
of the “Pre-School Conference on Guidance 
and Mental Hygiene” held at Northern 
Montana College. The purposes outlined 
are that of giving the faculty a general over- 
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view of guidance; developing some skills 
and techniques in specific areas such as in- 
terviewing, counseling, test-giving; and de- 
veloping ideas on what to study during the 
coming school year as part of a continued 
in-service training program in the field of 
guidance. 


@ “Hawaii's Youth Employment Problem” 
is not only described, but a program of ac- 
tion is outlined by Maureen Stevens and 
Thomas K. Hitch in the January Employ- 
ment Security Review. The problem ts be- 
ing met by teamwork among school, busi- 
ness, and employment service representa- 
tives, the latter supplying information on 
job opportunities both for placement and 
curriculum revision purposes, and testing. 


@ Leonard M. Miller writes on “Team Ap- 
proach in Pupil Counseling” in the Decem- 
ber School Life. After describing the duties 
of staff members in counseling he asserts: 
“These services will operate best when the 
specialist in one area has enough under- 
standing and appreciates the work of coun- 
seling specialists in other areas to be able 
to recognize the appropriateness of referrals 
and relationships.” 


@ This reviewer doesn’t often abstract arti- 
cles from The School Guidance Worker, 
published by the Vocational Guidance 
Centre of the Ontario College of Education 
because much of this splendid publication is 
given over to reprints of articles which have 
previously appeared in other journals, some 
of them more easily available to the reader 
than is SGW. Nevertheless, it must be 
valuable to those readers fortunate enough 
to obtain it. You might investigate. 


@ The many who realize the importance 
for guidance as well as education of schools 
oriented to and involved in community 
life will want to read the January special 
issue of The School Executive which is al- 
most entirely given over to the topic: 
“Schools and Community Improvement.” 
Significant in terms of the tangent of ap- 
proach is the emphasis on how schools can 
serve the community—not on what the 
school can get from the community. It 
seems to this reviewer that the emphasis 
given here is the more sound of the two ap- 
proaches if it is true that giving is certain 
to result in receiving. This issue is geared 
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to practical projects now being carried out 
in schools and communities throughout the 
nation rather than just an exposition of the 
theory of school-community cooperation. 


@ The February issue of School Executive 
carries two informative articles of interest 
to counselors. Morton J. Tomlinson and 
Ted B. Southerland describe how “Club 
Helps Students Choose a College” by study 
and visits. E. Oren Hammond in “What 
to Do About High School Drop Outs?” re- 
counts how concern about this problem led 
to the selection by counselors of a group of 
students likely to profit from a special pro- 
gram and how that special program was 
built around a core embracing English and 
World history. Meaningful activities such 
as field trips and audio-visual aids with 
the content geared in part to individual ap- 
praisal and occupational opportunities met 
with success based on actual evaluation. 


@ In the December issue, the Monthly 
Labor Review started a series of articles de- 
scribing the findings of a study of tool and 
die makers. The first article examined the 
extent and kinds of job changes made by 
the 1,712 subjects. The January issue de- 
scribes their personal characteristics, family 
backgrounds, and how they chose and en- 
tered this occupation. Job aptitude or in- 
terest, family influence and economic con- 
siderations were the most important influ- 
ences, in order of importance, for their 
choice. Subsequent articles will report on 
how these pee an were trained, and how 
their working lives were affected by the 
kind of training they received. 


@ “Information po a for Curricu- 
i 


lum Guidance” by David V. Tiedeman and 
Jack J. Sternberg in the Fall Harvard Edu- 
cational Review explains and illustrates the 
technique of discriminant analysis and as- 
serts it to be superior to the use of regres- 
sion analysis in curriculum guidance. It 
also serves to throw light on the utility of 
the Differential Aptitude Test. 


@ The January issue of Clearing House 
contains a number of articles of interest and 
of varying value to counselors. “You Need 
a Little Cultural Anthropology” is a well- 
selected quotation from Johannis and 
Brown The Social Studies which has im- 
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plications for counselors as well as teachers. 
How schools and communities have failed 
to make provisions for school leavers is 
shown in che form of case studies by Ernst 
H. Suerken in “When Drop-Outs Go Job- 
Hunting.” Why and how Sharon, Pennsyl- 
vania, High School gave up the spectacular 
Career Day for the more soundly servicing 
method of spreading the program over the 
year is told by H. F. Grimes in “We Are 
Allergic to Career Days.” 

“Government Occupational Publications” 
provides nothing new to the trained coun- 
selor, but may “spread the gospel” to 
teachers. The significant effects of family 
background and socio-economic status are 
highlighted in two case studies in this issue. 
Edna M. McGlynn’s “24 Hours for Henry 
Miller” illustrates how even a kindly and 
individually oriented teacher can be misled 
by a boy already well in the clutches of 
delinquent behavior. It also may help to 
enlighten some on the sordid but very real 
influences in the lives of our students. It 
reminds this reviewer of the naivete of one 
teacher who, when confronted with evi- 
dences of incest exclaimed: “Oh! we don't 
have that in this country.” “The Last 
Straw: Snag Hill's Class President” is Kath- 
erine M. Carroll's masterful satirical ac- 
count of the horror felt by the “rear-guard” 
teacher at the reorientation of a school’s 
program in terms of students who come 
from the other side of the tracks. That 
“that Wilson” should be elected class presi- 
dent is almost the last straw. The possi- 
bility that the PTA will probably award 
him the citizenship award is.—CLARENCE 
W. Faitor and Graduate Student Emory 
J. Westey, College of Education, University 
of Colorado. 


And these . . . also: 


“The Word Around the World: Jobs in Interna- 
tional Radio and Television” in February Glamour 
. “The Search for Occupational Personalities; 
The Rorschach Test in Industry” in January Per- 
SONNEL . “The Potential of the Comprehen- 
sive High School” by David B. Austin in January 
Teachers College Record . . “Status of Guidance 
Services in Oregon” by J. David O'Dea and James 
W. Sherburne in November California Journal of 
Secondary Education . . . “The Relationship be- 
tween the Predictive Power of Aptitude Tests for 
Trainability and for Job Proficiency” and “A Psy- 
chological Study of Occupational Adjustment” in 
December Journal of Applied Psychology. 
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PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN ReELAaTIONs, by 
Norman R. F. Maier. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1952. 474 pp. $6.00. 


Ts book is written for persons who are 
interested in human relations problems, 
and as such it concerns itself with overcom- 
ing communication barriers, preventing 
misunderstanding, and developing the con- 
structive side of man’s nature (p. vii). 

This is a puzzling book. Dr. Maier writes 
clearly. He is thoroughly familiar with 
some areas of his topic and with others, 
such as counseling, shows a truly amazing 
naivete or bias. In reading the book there 
was a haunting feeling of familiarity. A 
bit of searching on the shelves and the 
problem was solved—Jndustrial Psychology, 
by Morris S. Viteles, New York, W. W. Nor- 
ton & Co., 1932, Chapters XXV, XXVI, 
XXVII; The Dissatisfied Worker, V. E. 
Fisher and J. V. Hanna, New York: Mac- 
Millan, 1931; and V. V. Anderson, Psychia- 
try in Industry, New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1929. The ideas were in these books 
of twenty to twenty-five years ago. The 
scholarly work of Viteles is not approached 
by Maier. 

This reviewer was puzzled also by the 
substitution of a political term, “democra- 
tic” for Viteles’ more psychological “integra- 
tive.” Not only is the substitution made, 
but it is used ad nauseum—45 times at least 
in Chapter II and seven times on page 177 
alone. It is not liked personally because it 
appears to be both a propaganda technique 
—words of “good” connotation for effect 
not meaning, and also a method of reverse 
name calling—if you do not follow these 
recommended approaches you are not demo- 
cratic. The black-white use of non-directive 
as “the” method of counseling follows this 
same pattern. 

Those readers who like to have generali- 
zations based on research will be disturbed 
at the number of times they must accept a 
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generalization on faith. For example, on 
page 15 we find that a supervisor controls 
“by how he does things not by any authority 
his position gives him.” (Italics not in ori- 
ginal.) In commenting on promotions for 
sound and outstanding performance, ‘Fin- 
ally each job is performed by persons hav- 
ing the least aptitude for the job,” (p. 32). 
This, if true, will be a shock to many indus- 
trial personnel workers. On page 38, “The 
greatest value of an interview resides in 
discovering attitudes.” For some inter- 
views, yes, but as a generalization? On page 
{8 the statement that, “It seems that con- 
ference methods have their optimum value 
when used in situations in which they have 
the best chance of being effective . . .,” and 
on page 414, “A new approach to counsel- 
ing known as nondirective or client-cen- 
tered, satisfies these qualifications in that it 
can be highly effective and yet CAN HAVE 
NO HARMFUL EFFECTS IF IMPROP- 
ERLY USED.” (Capitals not in original.) 

These criticisms are not aimed at Prin- 
ciples of Human Relations alone. The lay- 
group dynamicist with his faith in untested 
hypotheses and a bit of research has used a 
vast amount of paper in recent years. Criti- 
cal analyses are ignored in the bibliogra- 
phies and if research shows the probability 
that a fair proportion of people in our 
culture want somewhat authoritative leader- 
ship, such studies are also ignored. I could 
find no mention in this book of the some- 
what contrary evidence regarding the 
“democratic” supervision or leadership for 
large groups. 

Despite this reviewer's critical view of the 
hook there are sections well worth reading. 
Chapter 7 is good exposition on group de- 
cision procedures. 

Although the use of the word “democra- 
tic” totals an unbelievable figure at this 
point, Chapters 8 and 9, “Democratic Super- 
vision in Action,” are an interesting presen- 
tation of case studies. The concept of areas 
of freedom related to increasing adminis- 
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trative responsibility, pp. 24 ff. is well 
presented. 

If one inspects Table |, p. 20, there will 
be two questions unanswered the rest ol 
the way: 

How many companies will give this much 
time for training of supervisors if the tax 
structure should change in certain direc- 
tions? 

How can supervisors with so little train- 
ing achieve the result claimed through role 
playing, counseling, and the non-manipula- 
tive manipulation of groups? 


The summary opinion—An_ interesting 
book but for many not familiar with the 
literature a dangerously misleading one.— 
Mitton E. Hann, Professor of Psychology 
and Dean of Students, University of Calt- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 


—— ~ p> —— 


THE DYNAMICS OF THE COUNSELING PROC- 
Ess, by Everett L. Shostrom and Lawrence 
M. Brammer. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1952. 213 pp. 
$3.50. 


A: rER reading a book, this reviewer likes 


to speculate about the author's reason 
for writing. In the case of Shostrom and 
Brammer their raison d’étre is obvious—to 
present in its most favorable light a ration- 
ale and methodology for “self-adjustive 
counseling.”” They accomplish their mis- 
sion! 

This book presents step by step the pe 
cedures which the authors label “self-ad- 
justive counseling.” This reviewer believes 
it unfortunate that Shostrom and Brammer 
coined a term to describe a frankly eclectic 
approach to counseling. Their indebted- 
ness to traditional and _ client-centered 
methodology shines through each phrase 
in their definition of self-adjustive counsel- 
ing. Even more unfortunate is the potential 
confusion which may result from their new 
term. Does it imply self-counseling in a 
manner analogous to self-hypnosis? Does 
it imply that in other counseling methods 
that some person other than the counselee 
does the olimeting? Even the most ardent 
“traditional” counselor would deny such an 
implication. Despite these semantic objec- 
tions this reviewer believes Shostrom and 
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Brammer have made a worth-while contri- 
bution to the literature on counseling 
methodology. Their presentation of a num- 
ber of counseling techniques which have 
worked for them is clear and straightfor- 
ward, but it does not justify the title, Dy- 
namics of the Counseling Process. To this 
reviewer “dynamics” involves more than a 
how-we-did-it-approach. The many verba- 
tim reports from pre-counseling orientation 
sessions, counseling interviews, and post- 
counseling evaluation interviews make the 
text come alive. One feels that he under- 
stands the authors’ point of view when he 
finishes the book. 

Dynamics of the Counseling Process re- 
ports in considerable detail the results of an 
evaluation of counseling which the authors 
conducted at the Stanford Counseling and 
Testing Center. Counseling carried on by 
“traditional techniques” was compared with 
“self-adjustive counseling” upon the cri- 
terion of “feeling tone.” In the study re- 
ported, self-adjustive counseling produced 
more favorable feeling tone than did tra- 
ditional techniques. 

The terms in quotation marks in the pre- 


ceding paragraph are defined by Shostrom 
and Brammer as follows: 

“Traditional techniques are long-stand- 
ing guidance procedures, such as highly or- 
eanized interviews, advice, strong informa- 
tional and psychometric emphasis, and 
counselor-centered attitudes” (p. 2). 

“Self-adjustive counseling . . . assists the 
client to become more self-directive and self- 
responsible. Its approach is permissive or 
client-centered in attitude, yet its method 
employs tests and information if appropri- 
ate. The self-adjustive approach maintains 
that the individual is a unique whole per- 
sonality and that counseling should facili- 
tate the individual's total maturity as well 
as focus on his immediate problem-solving 
processes” (p- 8). 

“Feeling tone (is inferred from) client 
affective expression of satisfaction with 
counseling and feeling of self-direction” 
(p- 11). 

The book contains a generous sprinkling 
of editorial slips such as incorrect date (p. 
21), inaccurate bibliographical identifica- 
tion (p. 146), citation of some authors by 
last name only, and use of full name of 
others in the same list (p. 108), reference 
to “40,000 types of jobs” in one place (p. 


15) when the author should have spoken of 


job titles rather than jobs. The index in 
small type covers nearly 19 full pages, the 
text of the book is only 194 pages. A ratio 
of 1 to 10 seems Acer Soi long to this 
reviewer (especially when direct quotations 
from him are not indexed but each ayithor 
whose work is simply cited in a “Biblio- 
therapy Reference List” is indexed by 
name). While such editorial shortcomings 
do not seriously impair the message of the 
book, they are not characteristic of a care- 
fully and thoroughly worked document. 
Nor are such statements as the following 
indicative of a careful thinking through of 
what has been written. “A good counselor 
always comes out of the office to meet his 
client” (p. 68). (This reviewer wonders 
why he must always leave his office.) “We 
may say, therefore, that a person is ‘ad- 
justed,’ or in good mental health, when he 
behaves in a manner consistent with his self- 
concept” (p. 10). (Is a person “adjusted” 
when he conceives of himself as Napoleon 
and behaves as though he were?) 

To this reviewer the book appeals, not as 
a textbook for a course in counseling, but 
rather, as a provocative presentation of the 
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synthesis of counseling method- 
ology. Counselors, beginners or old timers, 
traditional or client-centered, will find 
much to think about as they reflect upon 
The Dynamics of the Counseling Process. 
Few will accept entirely the authors’ point 
of view, none should reject completely. 
Most will want to overlook the book's 
shortcomings and cogitate about the impli- 
cations of “self-adjustive counseling” for 
their own counseling practice.—CLIFFoRD P. 
FROEHLICH, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of California, Berkeley. 


authors’ 
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STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN COLLEGE 
ADMINISTRATION, by Francis E. Falvey. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1952. 206 pp. $4.00. 


| i PRESERVATION of democracy depends 
in the final analysis on the morale of the 
citizenry and their informed and responsible 
participation in the processes of govern- 





ment. This constitutes a challenge to 
schools and, in particular, to colleges and 
universities if they are to fulfill their appro 
priate role of leadership in solving the prob- 
lems of the society which supports them. 
It is to this’responsibility of the college that 
Student Participation in College Adminis- 
tration is addressed. The author considers 
the college as “an organic and contributing 
member of contemporary society” and pre- 
sents the thesis that “if the college ignores 
the democratic nature of its setting, it fails 
in one of its most important social obliga 
tions and responsibilities.” 

In the past, the college has generally con- 
ceived its responsibility as having been ful 
filled when it has provided factual and 
theoretical knowledge in the area of the 
social sciences with, perhaps, some rather 
intangible contributions to the formation 
of attitudes. The author points out that 
the educated citizen in a democracy needs 
not only information but appropriate skills 
and attitudes. “The skills essential to effec- 
tive citizenship must be acquired through 
participation in activities required of the 
thoughtful citizen.” Following this intro- 
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ductory chapter, the author analyzes the ob- 
jectives of student participation, includes a 
well-written résume of the historical de- 
velopment of student participation, and 
discusses those areas of college administra- 
tion traditionally administered by students 
and staff officers, those administered by 
faculty, and those reserved to the administra- 
tion. This section is given concreteness 
through the extensive use of illustrations of 
specific practices of individual colleges. 
The author presents two significant 
emerging trends in student participation— 
“toward community government with active 
student participation in an_ increasing 
variety of administrative concerns; and 
toward the belief that student participation 
is a group process of social action rather 
than individualistic cooperation.” The 
volume includes a critical and constructive 
analysis of the problems which confront 
students, faculty, and administration in 
making student participation effective, in- 
cludes suggestions for further research’ 
needed, and closes with the reiteration of 
the author's conviction, which runs through- 
out the book, that the basic ingredient for 
successful student participation is “faith 
in the democratic process and in the ability 
of human beings to approximate this process 
in their relationship with one another.” 
The book is a “must” for college adminis- 
trators, personnel workers, and faculty 
members. It applies to staff-student rela- 
tionships at the college level implications of 
recent developments in psychology and 
“group dynamics” which have been coming 
into increasing recognition in personnel 
work. Particularly significant are the trends 
toward cooperative relationship of staff and 
students in all phases of college administra- 
tion, in contrast to the concept of rigid 
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separation of functions with zealous regard 
for faculty and administrative prerogatives, 
and “the necessity for faith, faith in the 
ability of students to make mature contribu- 
tions to the college undertaking, faith in the 
ability of adults in the college community 
to understand and accept the urgency of 
promoting student collaboration in solving 
the problems of a group enterprise, and 
faith in the process of student participation 
rooted in the facts of the social sciences and 
in concrete examples of successful student 
participation.” 

The volume is well written, thoroughly 
documented, and soundly oriented. The re- 
viewer presents only two minor reservations. 
In the discussion of group process” and the 
role of the leader, the author does not indi- 
cate acquaintance with the fundamental re- 
search of the late Kurt Lewin and his asso- 
ciates. His analysis of democracy, autocracy, 
and laissez-faire, for example, would have 
strengthened this section. The other reser- 
vation is suggested by the author in suggest- 
ing further areas for research. This study 
is based on student participation in the 
small liberal arts colleges. Obviously its 
application to different types of institutions 
—the large university, the technical college, 
the municipal college, the professional 
school—will call for modification in the light 
of the different conditions obtaining. It is 
the conviction of the reviewer, however, that 
the basic principles of student-staff relation- 
ships outlined in Part I are equally appli- 
cable in these institutions. Machinery will 
differ but the underlying concepts of the re- 
sponsibility of higher education for prepara- 
tion of students for effective democratic 
citizenship and operative conditions of co- 
operative planning with mutual tolerance 
and respect are universal.—Epcar G. JOHN- 
ston, Wayne University, Detroit Michigan. 
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UNDERSTANDING QOuRSELVES, by Helen 
Shacter. Bloomington, Illinois: Mc- 
Knight and McKnight Publishing Com- 
pany, 1952. 124 pp. 


| b- IS WRITTEN for students interested in 
improving understanding of themselves 
and others. The author states as the pur- 
pose of this book: “to give you knowledge 
of the growth of personality, and to help you 
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to use that knowledge in order that you may 
know yourself better and learn to under- 
stand others better.” 

The format is in a free and easy style 
written at student level. It is material that 
can be read at one sitting and is presented 
in such a manner as to hold the student's 
interest. 

Chapters discuss such topics as getting 
along with yourself and others, personali- 
ties vary in many ways, why we fail to satisfy 
our social needs, when we fail to satisfy our 
social needs, solving problems versus evad- 
ing problems and the game of living. This 
listing of material is not all-inclusive. 

This little book is designed for people 
without technical training. As such, it 
should prove very useful as the basis for 
discussions among students, among parents 
and students, and among teachers and stu- 
dents. Highly trained people will consider 
the material rather elementary but this will 
not negate its value to the student. 

Much of the usefulness of this publication 
lies in its easy-reading and its novel-like ap- 
proach. There are no high-sounding words 
or phrases to confuse the uninitiated. 
Counselors can use the book to great ad- 
vantage in the fostering of self-understand- 
ing by pupils.—Gait F. Farweti, Depart- 
ment of Guidance and Counselor Training, 
Michigan State College. 

"  ___@p 
Loveyoy’s Cottece Guinr, by Clarence 
E. Lovejoy. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1952. 246 pp. $2.00. 


HE THIRD REVISED edition of this book 
represents the author's continuing effort 
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to reduce to comprehensible form the salient 
features of the many junior colleges, col- 
leges, and universities which represent 
higher education in the United States. The 
book itself is divided into two parts. 

Part 1 is a discursive section intended 
primarily for prospective college students 
and their parents. This section includes a 
discussion of the importance of college edu- 
cation, the purposes of college education, 
some items of general consideration for stu- 
dents preparing for college, a chapter in- 
tended primarily to help parents avoid some 
of the pitfalls of unwise college selections 
for their children, a chapter on cost of going 
to college, and a chapter on scholarships, 
loans, and part-time jobs. Also included in 
this section are discussions of the role of the 
federal government in higher education, ad- 
mission to colleges, and how to go about 
the job of selecting a college. 

Part II of the book contains ratings of 
2,049 institutions of higher education in the 
United States. This section is probably the 
most helpful to teachers and guidance coun- 
sclors. Each listing contains the following 
information: rating; name of institution; 
city; street address; environment; reference 
to or mileage to nearest well-known center; 
whether co-ed; publicly controlled or pri- 
vate; major characteristics, whether liberal 
arts college, university, technological insti- 
tute, teacher training, etc.; when established; 
any previous names or mergers; number of 
students, men and women; number of 
volumes in library; faculty-to-student ratio; 
when freshmen and transfer students are 
admitted and entrance requirements of all 
students; ranking in Who's Who in 
America; chapter (if) and date founded of 
Phi Beta Kappa; accreditation regionally, 
professionally, and otherwise. 

Details are given on: tuition; board, 
room, and other institutional costs; typical 
expenses for a year, including $300 for per- 
sonal items, travel, clothing, etc.; living and 
eating facilities; facilities for married stu- 
dents; number of social fraternal groups 
and rules on living in chapter houses; 
scholarships available; loan fund operations; 
part-time work participation; athletic pro- 
grams, intramural and intercollegiate. 

On the academic side, the Guide dis- 
cusses: various schools, colleges, and main 
divisions of the institutions; degrees offered, 
including professional and graduate de- 
grees; availability of associate degrees for 
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afhliated lower divisions or junior colleges; 
acceleration oe cooperative, alternat- 
ing work-and-study programs; new educa- 
tional programs, unusual developments and 
special curricula features; location and dis- 
tance of subordinate or branch campuses; 
Reserve Officers Training Corps of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

A new feature of the third edition of 
this book is a section called “Career Curric- 
ula—Guidance and Clues.” It lists schools 
which offer training in special fields—con- 
tains the more commonly known areas in 
addition to such little known areas as gym- 
ology, horology, seismology, tanning, and 
tobacco growing. This section is admittedly 
not complete. 

Despite the inaccuracies which come as 
a result of changing curricula, lack of ac- 
curate information from college publica- 
tions, and the magnitude of the task con- 
fronting the editor, Lovejoy’s College Guide 
represents a sound investment for prospec- 
tive students, parents, teachers, and guid- 
ance counselors. The book is most valu- 
able as a guide to college.—Leroy Hutt, 
Junior Division, Indiana University. 


Asout You, by Marjorie C. Cosgrove and 
Mary I. Josey. Chicago: Science Re- 
search Associates, 1952. $.96. 


B: MIXING SOME mental hygiene with 
adolescent psychology and adding a 
dash of Dale Carnegie, the authors of About 
You have contrived to prepare a dish which 
should appeal to the palates of the youth- 
ful consumer of the personal-social adjust- 
ment type of material and to the teacher 
responsible for its presentation. 

About You is a cleverly illustrated and 
well-organized paper-bound textbook-work- 
book for the teen-age group devoted to as- 
sisting students in understanding themselves 
in relation to the kinds of problems they 
are now facing and will meet in the future. 
The ten chapters take the student back to 
infancy by means of a brief discussion of 
heredity and environment, and through 
adulthvod by means of a discussion of plan- 
ning for a career. The descriptive chapter 
titles suggest the breadth of material covered 
in the book's 80 pages—“What Makes You,” 
“How Personality Grows,” “A Healthy Per- 
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sonality,” “Everyone Has Problems,” 
“Growing Up,” “You and Your Family,” 
‘It's Friendship,” “Getting Along in 
School,” “Dating,” and “Planning Your 
Career.” 

Each of these chapters contains self-ap- 
praisal charts tor completion by the student, 
self-check tests or quizzes, check-lists, dis- 
cussion questions, case studies, suggested 
class and group activities, and lists of re- 
lated reading materials. None of the chap- 
ters contains a lengthy coverage of the _ 
ject of the chapter since this is obviously 
not the purpose of the book. Rather, each 
chapter presents enough information and 
suggested activities to stimulate group dis- 
cussion—and this it does admirably. For 
the teacher or counselor who wishes to use 
[bout You but feels more subject matter 
would be desirable, this reviewer might sug- 
vest using those of SRA’s Life Adjustment 
Booklets whose titles closely parallel the 
titles of some of the chapters in this text.— 
BENJAMIN G. KREMEN, Fresno State Col- 


lege, Fresno, California. 
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Collegiate Education for Nursing, by 
Margaret Bridgman. New York: The Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 1953. 205 pp. $2.50. 

This volume examines current practices in junior 
colleges and universities pointing toward integrated 
curricula for nursing students. Appraises the field 
of nursing education, discusses present weaknesses 
and limitations, makes suggestions for improvement 
and expansion. 


Origins of American Scientists, by R. H. 
Knapp and H. B. Goodrich. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1952. 450 pp. 
$7.50. 

Reports results of a study sponsored by Wesleyan 
University and the Carnegie Corporation inquiring 
into the educational backgrounds of American sci- 
entists. Using an index of the rate per thousand at 


which graduates of various institutions have con- 
tinued to the doctorate level and ultimately to a 
listing in American Men of Science, the authors 
show that scientists tend to come from America’s 
“grassroots.” In a series of case studies they ex- 
amine the historical development of scientific educa- 
tion in typical colleges and discuss methods of 
teaching and the personal qualities of “good” 
teachers of science The study includes an assess- 
ment of the relative achievements of some 490 col- 
leges and universities, based on the records of about 
18,000 graduates, and comprehensive case studies of 
22 selected liberal arts colleges. 


Fathers are Parents, Too, by O. Spurgeon 
English, M.D., and Constance Foster. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1951. 304 pp. 
$3.75. 

Subtitled 
Fatherhood,” 


Successful 
humor and 


Guide to 
treats with 


“A Constructive 
this book 


A pioneering program of study and counseling of 


high school pupils 





Guidance 


of American Youth 


AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY _ By John W. M. Rothney and 


Bert A. Roens. 


Winner of a 1951 award from the Council of Guidance and Personnel 


Associations for outstanding research in the field of guidance. 
Foreword by James Bryant Conant. 


TE research project was undertaken in the public high schools of Arlington, 


Massachusetts. 


were exposed to guidance through twelfth grade. : i 
4 with American youth . . . and the pressures which shape them, will 


fact all concerne 


want to read this study . . . Enlightening and valuable conclusions are reached. 


t was begun in 1936 with a selected group of eighth graders who 


“Parents, teachers, counselors, in 


The 


book is doubly important because of its use of readable and non-technical language.” 


—Library Journal 


“Well presented. Scientific minutiae are kept in proper proportion . .. The main find- 
ings are clearly summarized . . . The entire tone is objective.” —The Annals 


“An important record which merits close study.’’—Journal of Education 


$1.75 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


April, 1953 


At all booksellers, or 


Cambridge 38, 
Massachusetts 
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understanding the problems of the male parent in 
meeting his responsibilities in the home. The 
authors stress the point that it is from the father 
that children acquire patterns for accepting or 
evading their own obligations. They state their 
case in clear, concise language and include plenty 
of lively examples. 


Vocational Training Directory of the 
United States, compiled by Nathan M. 


Cohen. Paper-bound. 138 pp. $2.25. 


Copies available from the author, 1434 Har- 
vard Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 


Intended primarily for use by librarians, voca- 
tional guidance counselors, school officials and others 
who are called upon for educational information 
and counseling, this directory lists about 3,900 
private, non-degree, semi-proiessional, technical, 
and trade schools. Most of the schools have not been 
listed in other standard directories. All the schools 
have been state-approved for Veterans’ training; 
and/or state-approved or licensed; and/or approved 
by a responsible accrediting agency; or have other- 
wise met certain minimum requirements. They are 
listed geographically by state and city, alphabetically 
by name of school, and are indexed by type of 
course. 


Stevenson Index, 1953 edition. Free 
copies available from the Robert Louis 
Stevenson School, 246 West 80th Street, 
New York 24, New York. 

\ compilation of educational information for 
veterans, the index contains: (1) schools approved 
for “Korean” veterans, their addresses and telephone 
numbers; (2) courses veterans may wish to study, 
together with lists of schools that teach them; (3) 
agencies, both private and governmental, of special 
interest to veterans; (4) requirements for matricula- 
tion in colleges in New York City; and (5) facts 
about the G. I. Bill, including the “Stevenson G., I. 
Allowance Time-Table.” 


Opportunities for the Preparation of 


Teachers of Exceptional Children. Pub- 
lished jointly by the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults and the 
United States Office of Education. 97 pp. 
$.50. Copies available from the National 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 
11 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


This is a directory of colleges and universities in 
the United States giving training to teach exceptional 
children. Course sequences in the various schools 
are classified by special fields and by state and in- 
stitution. Course descriptions are included. 


Guaranteed Annual Wage and Employ- 
ment Plans, by Philomena Marquardt Mul- 
lady. Available from the Distribution Cen- 
ter, School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
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tions, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
Single copies free to residents of New York 
State. $.15 for bulk and out-of-state orders. 


First of a new bibliography series listing selected 
references on particular problems in industrial rela- 
tions. Contains a brief introduction pointing up 
significant developments and major issues in the 
subject covered. 


Selected Sources of Free and Inexpensive 
Information Concerning Vocational Re- 
habilitation—A Bibliography, compiled by 
Lynn L. Ralya and Lillian L. Ralya, 1953. 
9 pp. $.25. Copies available trom the com- 
pilers, 907 Fourteenth Street, Santa Monica, 
California. 

This bibliography is divided into two sections, 
the first dealing with vocational rehabilitation in 
general and the second concerning itself with voca- 
tional rehabilitation of specific disabilities. The 
authors say the material included was chosen on the 
basis of: (a) validity and recency of information; 

b) coverage of basic principles and facts; (c) prob- 

able reader appeal; (d) availability and cost; and 
e) suitableness for the use of beginning readers in 
the field. The bibliographies listed provide also 
for those who wish to read more broadly or study 
more deeply. 


SRA Better Living Booklet: Emotional 
Problems of Illness, by Irene M. Josselyn, 
M.D. 48 pp. Science Research Associates, 
57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. 
$.40; special quantity discounts. 


This booklet deals with the emotional aspects 
of such problems as: illness caused by anxiety; 
hospitalization of the ill child; convalescence; what 
to do about missed school work; the handicapped 
child; the total family and the ill child. The author 
emphasizes that children are as susceptible to worry 
as they are to diseases, and that each child reflects 
his parents’ attitude toward illness. Anxiety or 
worry on the part of the parents cannot help cure 
sickness. 


SRA Life Adjustment Booklet: Your 
Taste and Good Design, by Thomas Folds. 
18 pp. Science Research Associates, 57 West 
Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. $.40 
each: special quantity discounts. 

Written especially for high school students, this 
booklet explains that there are certain basic re- 
quirements in the design of everyday objects which 
should be looked for when making purchases. These 
requirements—such as the purpose the object is 
meant to serve, and the materials of which it is 
made—are discussed and illustrated. The design of 
familiar objects used by teen-agers, ranging from 
neckties and scarves to furniture, automobiles, and 
houses, are included. 
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...to grow a mighty redwood tree 


AND. 7 


(im 
man develop a standardize 
Such as the 
BEHAVIOR 
PREFERENCE 
RECORD 
by Hugh B. Wood, Ed.D. 





B ‘he fifteen years of research and developmental 
work that have gone into the Behavior Preference 
Record are your assurance of a valuable and useful 
guidance instrument, a product in which we take 
genuine pride. This test brings the benefits of ob- 
jective measurement and analysis to areas once 
considered intangible: Cooperation, Friendliness, In- 
tegrity, Leadership, Responsibility, and Critical 
Thinking—the components of our democratic ideals 
and practices. A fascinating and stimulating tool for 
use in grades 4 through 12, at a price any school 
budget can afford. 


IFORNIA TEST BUREAU 


gy educational & psychological measurement since 1926 
les, Cal. « Madison, Wis. « New Cumberland, Pa. 


April, 1953 





SRA Junior Life Adjustment Booklet: 
Your Health Handbook, by Julius B. Rich- 
mond, M.D. 40 pp. Science Research As- 
sociates, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 
10, Illinois. $.40 each; special quantity dis- 
counts. 

his cleverly illustrated pamphlet is designed to 
stimulate in youngsters an interest in the function- 
ing of their bodies, and a respect for the necessity 
of taking care of them. 


A Counseling Aid for: High-School Deans 
of Girls and Counselors, 1952-1953 Edition. 
Prepared by Cooperative Courses, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio. 
Free copies available. 

This booklet is a compilation of career articles 
written by women graduates of the College of Busi- 
ness Administration, the College of Applied Arts, 
and the College of Engineering of Cincinnati Uni- 
versity. Fields covered include retailing, customer 
service, market research, personnel work, interior 
design, chemical engineering, etc. The occupational 
information is given in an informal manner; the 
(raining programs and services of the Cooperative 
Courses plan are described. 


Watchmaker and Clothes Designer. Oc- 
cupational Information Monographs pre- 
pared by the Vocational Guidance Centre, 
Ontario College of Education, University of 
roronto, 371 Bloor Street West, Toronto 5, 
Ontario. 4 pp. $.12 in Canada, $.15 else- 
where. 

These monographs follow the pattern of this 
familiar series, giving the history, nature of the 
work, working conditions, qualifications, prepara- 
tion, Opportunities for advancement, advantages and 


disadvantages, related occupations, and suggestions 
for further reading in the fields discussed. 


Up Your Alley, by Lazelle D. Alway. 
Published by the National Child Labor 
Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, New York. 32 pp. Single copies avail- 
able free. 


rhe information in this provocative pamphlet 
on the problem of boys working in bowling alleys 
was developed from answers to questionnaires filled 
out by 460 boys affiliated with Boys’ Clubs and 
other agencies. The majority of these pinboys 
were between 14 and 16 years of age. They repre- 
sent 19 states and 65 communities. The study 
brings out the really strenuous nature of this work, 
the hazards involved, and the problems resulting 
from the late hours and generally unhealthy work- 
ing conditions. The author states: “For many boys, 
pinsetting is their first real job, their first money- 
making experience. Irregular hours, dependence 
upon gratuities and tips and illegal working condi- 
tions do not constitute a wholesome beginning work 
experience.” 
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Negroes in the United States: Their Em- 
ployment and Economic Status. Prepared 
by the United States Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington 25, 
D.C. 58 pp. §.30. Copies available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

This new publication describes recent national 
trends in the status of Negro men and women in 
relation to that of whites. Data presented include 
facts about birth and mortality rates, life expect- 
ancy, migration among states, movement from the 
rural South to cities, education and school en- 
rollment, labor force participation and unemploy- 
ment, the industries and occupations in which 
Negroes are employed, family income and wages, 
| insurance protection under the Social Security 
program. Illustrated by 20 charts, includes tables 
and annotated bibliography. 


State Legislation Promoting the Market- 
ing of Blind-Made Products in the United 
States. American Foundation for the Blind, 
15 West 16th Street, New York 11, New 
York. 16 pp. $.20. 

Designed as a possible aid in planning “state use 
laws,” this pamphlet presents reprints in full of the 
legislation on the marketing of blind-made products 
now in ferce in 10 states. Also included are the 
texts of the Wagner-O’Day Act creating a Commit- 
tee on Purchases of Blind-made Products, and the 
regulations set up for its administration. 


Adult Education in Australia, by Fred 
\lexander. Occasional Papers, Fund for 
Adult Education, 595 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 1953. 36 pp. 
Single copies free; quantity prices on appli- 
cauion. 


Analyzes the role of adult education in Australia 
through a consideration of the pre-war pattern, les- 
sons from service education in World War II, and 
trends since the War. Offers eight conclusions, 
among them being: “. . . that adult education in 
Australia cannot pretend to be concerned, directly 
or indirectly, with any form of vocational or pro 
fessional training.” 


Education Directory 1951-52, Part 4, 
Education Associations, by Margaret M. 
Butler, Office of Education. 62 pp. $.20. 
Copies available from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

This is a listing of national and regional asso 
ciations, foundations, religious organizations, state 
associations, and international associations in the 
field of education. Lists names and addresses of 


headquarters and key personnel and names and fre- 
quency of issue of official publications. 
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Officers and Committee Chairmen of the 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


(Coming ofthe flowing don, Amaron Coleg Peon 
National Association of 


American School 


Association, Counselors Association, 
Guidance Supervisors and Counselor Trainers, National Vocational Guidance Association, and the Student 


Personnel Association for Teacher Education) 


President: 


Treasurer: Frank M. Fletcher, , Occu 


Acting Executive Secretary: Nancy Shivers, 1534 O Street, 


Robert H. Shaffer, Assistant Dean of Students, Indiana University, Bl 
President-Elect: Donald E. Super, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 


, Indiana 
iversity, New York, N. Y. 
ties Service, Ohio University, Columbus, Ohio 


.W., Washingeon 5,D. 


Max F. ae National Director, B'nai B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, be eye = D. C., President, NVGA 


Duoan, Director of 
tative, SPATE 
gg, Supervisor of Guidance Services, St. J 


Student Personnel, College of Education, University 


ta, Minneapolis, Minne- 
fb Sinead, President, ASCA 
Education, Sacramento 14, California, President, 


Associate Dean of Faculties, Washington cme St. Louis, Missouri, President, ACPA 


E. H. Hopxrs, 
Dowatp E. Krrcs, Chief, Bureau of Guidance, State 
NAGSCT 


Baucs NaGécr Chief, Bureau of Guidance, State Education Department, Albany 1, New York, Representa- 


tive, 
E. Opstt, Chief, 


D.C., tative, NVG 


"+ dameaae Counseling and Testing Branch, U. $. Employment Service, Washington, 


C. Guamar RENN, Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, Repre- 


sentative, ACPA 


Wuiuzam H. Zetoxt, Director of Admissions and Student Personnel, Eastern Illinois State College, Charleston, Illinois, 


President, SPATE 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Awards: Lucile Allen, Dean, Pennsylvania College for 
Women, Pittsburgh, "Penna. 

Commsnity anization of Guidance: Mrs. Harold F. 
Banister, Vocational Guidance Bureau, 1001 Huron 
Road, Cleveland 15, Ohio 

Constitution: Jesse Rhulman, Associate Professor of P: 
=— niversity of California, Los Angeles, Cali- - 
ornia 

G CG Roland F. McGuigan, Dean of 
Men, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 

Convention Program Coordinator and Editor: Blanche B. 
Paulson, Coordinator, Division of Guidance and Coun- 
seling, om Board of Education, Chicago, Illinois 

Convention Treasurer: Joan Hinchcliff, Placement Counselor 
for Women, Personne! Division, Continental Illinois 
Bank and Trust Company, Chicago, Illinois 

Cooperation with Business and Industry: Cloyd H. Steinmetz, 
Director of Sales Training, Reynolds Metals Company, 
Louisville, Ken 

Devel and Activities: Paul C. Polmantier, Professor 
of Education, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mis- 


souri 

Ethical Practices: Robert B. Kamm, Dean of Students, 
Drake University, Des Moines, lowa 

International ear ay Me ong Harry A. ras oe, Suome Chief 
Secondary Schools ion, U Education, 
Washin , D.C. 


dinat, 





Helen H. Ringe, Economist, Bureau 
. S. Department of Labor, Wash- 


ho 
ington, D. C. 


——o Co-chairmen—Robert Callis, Head, Counsel- 
ol Eda and Edward C. Roeber, Associate Professor 
ucation, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mis- 
Nominations and Elections: Doris L. Crockett, Dean, 
Russel! Sa . College, Troy, New York 
P. loan Fiss Bishop, Director of Placement, 
Wellesley Col ege, Wellesley, Massachusetts 
a Training, Licensing and Certification: William 
Cottle, Assistant Sioee, Counseling Bureau, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 
Public Affairs: Helen E. Samuel, Teacher, D. C. Public 
Schools, 4805 N. Rock Spring Road, Arlington, Va. 
Public Relations: Harold Miller, Executive, New Orleans 
Vocational Guidance Service, New Orleans, La. 
Publications: C. Gilbert Wrenn, Professor of Educational 
Psychology, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 


Radio nape Television: Collins W. Burnett, Director of 
Personnel, Colle # Education, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, 


‘erences: Mary D. Basso, Supervisor of Guid- 
— ym el Public Schools, Rockies Rhode 


ome Harold B. Pepinsky, Associate Professor of , 
Psychology, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Yearbook: Clifford P. Frochlich, Associate Professor of 

, University of California, Berkeley, Cali- 





